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A NOTE ON PARTY POLITICS IN THE U.S.A. 


THE two major parties in the United States, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have been described as “‘groups of persons united to choose the 
Presidential candidates”. If the inference is that they have no other 
important aims or functions, or that they are definitely not united at 
any other time then the description is certainly both inadequate and 
misleading, but it has enough foundation in fact to give grounds for the 
view that, whatever the two parties have stood for in the past, they do 
not to-day represent two opposed sets of political principles. Broadly 
speaking, the reason for this is that for many years now there has not 
been available in the United States the raw material of politics as 
understood in Europe—the conservative as against the progressive 
outlook, for example, though in the earlier stages of their development, 
up to and including the period of the Civil War, there existed many 
major issues of principle on which the two parties took up diametrically 
opposed stands. Such were the issues of national versus State rights, 
and the extension of the powers of the Federal Government; slavery 
versus its abolition; protection versus tariffs for revenue; sound money 
versus inflation; and others, with, of course, the greatest issue of all, 
for which the Civil War was fought, that of the Union of the country. But 
all these have long since been settled, and no new principles have come 
into the arena permanently to supersede them, so that as long ago as 
the beginning of the century a wit remarked that the two parties were 
like two bottles. Each bore a label denoting the kind of liquor it 
contained, but each was empty. 

A reference to the main planks of the party platforms on the last 
occasion on which unity was “forced” on the members'—the Presi- 
dential Election of 1940—will show how difficult it now is for the party 
out of power, in this case the Republican, to offer a programme em- 
bodying a policy really opposed to that of the one in office. The policy 
of the Democrats was outlined as: Legal material aid to the attacked 
democracies, but no soldiers to be sent outside American territory 
unless the United States was attacked; enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine; trade agreements with foreign countries; economic collabora- 
tion with other American countries; fair labour standards; slum 
clearance; lower farm interest; tenant purchase aid; crop insurance; 
trigation, reclamation, flood control, and reforestation; and other 

; Measures to assist the farming community. 

(he Republican platform offered: “Amercanism, preparedness, and 

; The fact that the Administration is not responsible to Parliament—Congress 
_ makes party discipline unnecessary, and a long-term consistency of principles 
rs therefore also not necessary, with the result that the party lines frequently 
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peace’, but support of the Monroe Doctrine, by force if necessary 
borers from within to be got rid of, including Fifth Columnists; py 
tective tariff, and Congressional control of trade agreements; reductig; 
to a minimum of Government competition with business; subsidies f 
farm products now produced in insufficient quantities; soil conservatioy 
Government purchase of land for reforestation, flood control, ete: 
preservation of check and balance system of government; and settle. 
ment of labour disputes “‘directly and voluntarily across the table”, 

It will be noticed that the references, direct or indirect, to the wa 
are extremely guarded in character, and that except for the mention of 
protective tariffs in the Republican programme, none of the issues 
originally responsible for the party alignments 100 years ago appear a 
all. But labels on the bottles remain, and it is interesting to glance, 
moment at the reasons for their adoption. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the major division on politica 
principles was between the Federalists, the supporters of federation 
led by the corporation lawyer, Alexander Hamilton,? in New England 
and the Anti-Federalists, led by Jefferson, a large landowner in Virginia 
and author of the Declararion of Independence. In 1800 Jefferson 
united the South and what was then the new West against the rich 
commercial classes of the north-east, where at that time the Federalist: 
were suspected of wishing to set up an aristocracy on the English model: 
Jefferson, and his successor Andrew Jackson, stood for the rights of the 
States, and in 1828 Jackson led a movement of revolt against the trade 
interests of the East, and as the Southern cotton, rice, and tobace 
planters wished to develop the export trade and buy Lancashire goods, 
they opposed the high tariffs which by the middle of the century had 
been adopted as the policy of the commercial and industrial East and 
Middle West. 

But this is to anticipate. Before the time of Jackson’s movement— 
he was President from 1829 to 1836—the Anti-Federalists had called 
themselves Democratic-Republicans, giving expression to their suspicion 
of the alleged Federalist tendencies towards the Monarchical tradition 
and aristocratic rule. But Jackson’s programme alienated large ele- 
ments in the Party, who separated and called themselves National: 
Republicans, the rest continuing under the name of Democrats. This 
split was facilitated by the fact that the Federalist Party died out soo 
after the war with Britain in 1812-14, leaving no effective opposition 
to the Democratic-Republican Party. But the two double titles did no! 
last very long. It was not until 1854, however, that the Republicat 
Party as we know it to-day was founded by members of the Nationa! 
Republican Party, the Whigs (a short-lived party) and other groups 
representing various interests in the commercial and industrial East 
and the agricultural Middle West,? which supported the priaciple 0! 
federalism largely because commerce wished to see a strong centtél 
Government in order to make trade secure. The Party adopted as 18 
leading principles the indissolubility of the Union, the abolition—", 


1 Hamilton was the author of pamphlets in support of the Constitution am 
played a leading part in its adoption. as de 

* The Federalists acquired much unpopularity by being described as ‘ Englis! 
and aristocrats’. iets 

* The Middle West is generally understood as composed of the States of Ohio 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
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at the least, a ban on the further extension of slavery, largely because it 
looked then as though its extension would result in breaking the Union, 
and protective tariffs. It was for some time regarded as the mouth- 
yiece of industry, and while the Middle West industries were being 
developed the alliance between it and the commercial East gave the 
Republicans an almost permanent majority. They had the support of 
the most highly developed and populous parts of the country, which 
included the great industrialists, the farmers of New England and the 
North, and the banking and commercial houses of Philadelphia and 
other centres on the north Atlantic seaboard, and it is not surprising 
that the Party generally was regarded as conservative in outlook. Its 
first candidate for the Presidency was Abraham Lincoln, who was 
elected on the platform of the indissolubility of the Union, the abolition 
of slavery as a “moral, social, and political evil’, and revolt against the 
repeal of the so-called Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, the repeal of 
which, by allowing these two States to take their own decisions on the 
slavery issue, laid down the principle of “local determination in terri- 
tory and States”’. 

The Democratic-Republicans, as already stated, split during 
Jackson’s Presidency in 1833, and the Democrats adopted as their 
fundamental doctrine the sovereignty of the States under the Con- 
stitution, denying that Congress had power to interfere in their domestic 
institutions, including, of course, slavery. In support of this attitude 
they cited the tenth Amendment which lays down that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States”’. When, in 1860, they saw 
that the Republican Administration-elect was determined to carry 
through its programme they claimed that the States might assert their 
sovereignty by seceding from the Union; and the Administration, under 
Lincoln, actually prosecuted the war to save the Union. 

After the defeat of the South, Northern troops remained there as 
garrison forces, the last of which did not leave till 1877. The Democrats 
then regained control of nearly all the former “‘slave”’ States, and the 
party line was fixed substantially on the colour line. Because the 
landowners and planters were Democrats the negroes were Republicans, 
while in the North and East business men and well-to-do farmers were 
Republicans, but the industrial labouring classes of the cities, largely 
of foreign origin and under Irish leadership, were Democrats. 

This alignment held good for many years, and in the absence of any 
major issues such as those which brought about the Civil War, questions 
as to tariffs, sound money versus inflation, the gold standard, and 
colonial expansion resulted in the two parties lining up, on the whole, in 
the same manner as before, on regional lines and on certain of the most 
well-defined issues; for example, the New England vote is nearly always 
Republican, and the Party is still identified with sound money and 
protective tariffs, while the white South is Democratic, but Democrats 
are also protectionists now, and so many other considerations have 
come in either to split the parties themselves or to qualify the aims and 
views of their members, that it is dangerous to attempt to speak of a 
hard and fast line up; still more to seek to identify the standpoint of 


' Between 1860 and 1928 of 18 Presidential Elections the Republicans won 14. 
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either Democrats or Republicans with that of the main groups on th 
right.or left in European politics. To take a major issue such as thy 
of the powers of the central Government, the result of the Civil Wz 
naturally committed the Republicans to a broader view of nation, 
power, but nowadays their pronouncements on the subject are yer 
guarded, owing to the growth of popular feeling, originating in the lay 
war, that the balance of power has already swung too far in the directigy 
of the national Government. And actually the Democrats, especially 
under President Roosevelt, have made greater inroads on the inde. 
pendence and authority of the States than were ever effected under, 
Republican régime.’ This development was, however, an outcome of 
the Government’s attempt to cope with the problems connected with 
the economic depression which began in 1929, and with the exigencies 
of the war, and any differences of view regarding the principk 
of States’ rights constitute now only a small factor in partisan 
alignment. 

When the United States entered the last war the Administration, 
under Woodrow Wilson, was Democratic. But neither party hada 
definite policy on the subject of the war. Mr. Wilson’s re-election in 
1916 was a popular victory for him, but in the Congressional Elections 
the same year? the Republicans gained some ground, though still ina 
minority. When the United States entered the war the President 
declared that “Politics are adjourned’. In 1918, however, a large swing 
over occurred on an issue not directly connected with the war or the 
peace at all. Mr. Wilson made an appeal to the electorate to retum 
substantial Democratic majorities in both Houses, in order that he 
might continue to be their “‘unembarrassed spokesman in affairs both at 
home and abroad’’. Though his statement of war aims had found 
general acceptance, this presentation of the case for the Democratic 
Party in the Elections was regarded by the Republicans as a charge of 
bad faith against them and as evidence of a lack of appreciation of their 
services during the war. The result was a Republican victory in both 
Houses, with a majority of 41 in the House of Representatives. A party 
lining up next occurred in 1919 when the issue of accepting the League 
Covenant came before Congress. The President was adamant as to the 
acceptance by the Senate* of the Covenant as it stood or not at all 
describing the impending 1920 Election as “‘a solemn referendum’, 
but in fact it had not that character, as party platforms were variously 
interpreted by different members of the same Party. The Republicans 
refused to accept the Covenant without reservations, declaring in thei 
platform for the 1920 Elections that they approved an agreement 
among the nations to preserve peace, and pledged ‘‘the coming Adminis- 
tration’ to such agreements as should meet “‘the full duty of America 
to civilization and humanity’’. League supporters in the Party felt that 
in voting for this they were supporting the League, while it also met 
the views of those who opposed it. The Party now charged the Adminis- 
tration with being as unprepared for peace as it had been for war, ané 

1 Presidents Cleveland (1885-88 and 1893-96) and Wilson were also the autho 
of bold extensions of power by the Federal authority. 

* Elections to Congress are held every 2 years, when the Lower House is elect, 
and one-third of the Senate, 32 of whose 96 members retire every 2 years. 


* The treaty-ratifying power of the Senate has always given that body grea! 
prestige and influence in matters of foreign policy. 
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it was evident that politics were ‘‘adjourned”’ no longer. The result was 
a Republican landslide, Harding was elected President, and the office 
was held by a Republican until the election of Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. 

The Democrats returned to what might almost be described as their 
normal position of critics and spokesmen of the dissentient elements. 
They put forward no programme of compelling power or popular 
appeal, and though the Republicans lost ground owing to their attitude 
on domestic issues, they enjoyed a majority in Congress in the Elections 
of 1922, 1924, and 1926. During this period a split occurred between 
the urban and rural elements of the Party, resulting in the formation of 
a business group and a farm bloc, and the fact that their interests were 
sonetimes irreconcilable weakened the effectiveness of Republican 
policy. Had it not been that the Democrats were also divided it is 
unlikely that the Republicans would have retained their majorities 
for any length of time. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s terms of office the Democrats have enjoyed a 
majority in both Houses. When the Elections were held on Nov. 3 last 
the House of Representatives was composed of 257 Democrats and 165 
Republicans, with 13 vacant and unattached seats. The Senate con- 
tained 66 Democrats and 30 Republicans. The Democrats lost 37 seats 
in the Lower House, and 9 in the Senate, leaving them, however, with 
a majority in each, reduced in the case of the Lower House to only 12.1 

This glance back into history may serve to throw a little light on the 
factors which have, in the past, determined the attitude of individuals 
or groups of individuals to one or the other of the two major parties. 
It was natural, for example, that industrial interests should be drawn 
towards the party which stood for high protective tariffs, though the 
matter can be looked at the other way round—that it was the indus- 
trial interests which founded and built up the Republican Party. In 
the same way, the original identification of the landowning classes in 
the South with the fortunes of the Democratic Party tended to persist, 
despite almost kaleidoscopic changes, owing to the divergence of in- 
terests between them and the commercial and industrial classes of the 
East and North. There, therefore, emerge the outlines of a lining up 
under the heads of regional interests, social conditions, constitutional 
theories, and race questions. These factors may be briefly estimated as 
follows. Regionalism: The White South is considered a safe Demo- 
cratic vote, the Negroes, on the other hand voting Republican. The 
Central States and the farmers of the Northern Mississippi Valley have 
generally voted Republican, as well as the business men of New 
England and the industrialists of the Middle West. 

Social Conditions: In general what may be termed the creditor 
classes have been supporters of the Republican Party, while the work- 
ing classes have been Democrats. Early Democratic leaders made 
capital out of class interests, and this secured for the Party the perma- 
nent allegiance of the “struggling masses’, or what may be called the 
debtor classes. Constitutional theory: Jefferson’s leadership of the 
revolt against the Federalists of the East was based on the theory that 
the national Government was one of restricted powers, and that the 
“tates should be protected in their field of reserved powers. The slavery 
interests fastened the principle of ‘States’ rights’’ on the Democratic 

‘ Three results were still to come when these figures were published. 
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Party, but this has persisted more in theory than in practice, and jy 
any case the issue is no longer a live one. 

Racial: The respective alignments of the Whites and Negroes in the 
South have already been referred to. As regards the immigrant classes 
the racial factor plays a small part, except that the Irish have nearly 
all been Democrats. In so far as any comparison is possible with the 
main parties of the right and left in a country like Great Britain the 
above will have shown that the Republicans have some of the charac. 
teristics of the Conservatives, and the Democrats some of those of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties. But the comparison does not go far. |p 
the United States, for instance, one party may predominate in on 
area, no matter what its social structure. 

One further note is necessary. Reference has been made above ty 
the absence of Parliamentary responsibility of the Administration and 
to the periodic Congressional Elections. It should be added that the 
President is elected for 4 years and cannot be removed from office bya 
vote of no-confidence. As the Executive, he performs the same function 
as the British Prime Minister and the Cabinet, with the added inde. 
pendence deriving from the terms of his election. The Congressional 
Elections which take place every 2 years half-way through his term oi 
office are, however, a useful indication of any important changes in the 
feeling of the country, and the results of those just held have been 
traced to dissatisfaction with the Administration’s conduct of the war 
On the other hand, it has been a common experience for the Party in 


opposition to gain some ground in the mid-term Elections to Congress. 
H. L. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-to-Day REcoRD 


(The following ts a chronological summary of the developments in French 
North Africa since Nov. 10. The events of Nov. 8 and 9 will be fownd is 
the Bulletin of Nov. 14, pp. 1030, 1038, and 1055.) 


Nov. 10.—It was announced that Admiral Darlan was in Algiers, 
entertained by the American authorities “with all the respect due to 
an officer of his rank’’. 

Marshal Pétain announced in a broadcast from Vichy that “‘in the 
absence of Admiral Darlan’’, he had assumed command of the lané, 
sea, and air forces of France, and appealed for calm from the peopl 
in a situation which “recalls that of 1940’. The German News Agence) 
stated from Vichy that there was “something fishy about the Darla 
affair’ and that ‘Admiral Darlan must be considered as removed from 
his post’. It stated that Darlan’s vacillations between ‘‘a policy 
collaboration and wait-and-see’’ were now shown in a clearer light, 
and that his desertion of Vichy was a personal matter of jealous! 
against Laval. 

1 Among his powers are that of appointing and dismissing thousands of officials 
the command of the Armed Forces, and the power to call extra sessions of Con- 
gress and to veto Bills, unless passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses 
He also conducts foreign policy. 
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Nov. 11.—Admiral Darlan, following a conference at Algiers with the 
American commanders, issued an order to all French commanders in 
N. Africa, including Morocco, to cease hostilities, “our engagements 
having been fulfilled and bloody battle becoming useless’’. All troops were 
to return to their barracks and bases and observe the strictest neutrality; 
in Algeria and Morocco the C,-in-C.s were to put themselves in liaison 
with the local commanders on the subject of terms for the suspension of 
hostilities. The Admiral announced that he assumed authority over 
N. Africa in the name of Marshal Pétain. All prisoners on each side 
were to be exchanged. 

General Eisenhower broadcast a message to the people stating that, 
on the birthday of Marshal Lyautey “who created the N. African 
Empire’ for France, he had great honour in saluting his memory. 
“His work remains and will remain as a permanent monument to the 
genius and patriotism of Frenchmen everywhere’, he said. “It is 
particularly fitting that I should pay tribute to Marshal Lyautey, 
since the forces under my command bring with them solemn assurance 
that his achievement shall femain French.” 

The British Navy repeatedly broadcast in Genetal Eisenhower’s name 
a message to the French people, stating that Hitler had denounced 
the armistice and inviting the French Fleet to join the United Nations 
in the fight to hasten the day of France’s liberation. It appealed to the 
French ships to sail at once for Gibraltar. A similar appeal was broad- 
cast for all French merchant ships to put into N. African or British 
ports, or, if unable to do so, to scuttle. 

Nov. 12.—General Nogués, Vichy Resident-General in Morocco, con- 
ferred with General Eisenhower at Algiers. 

Admiral Darlan, in a broadcast from Algiers to the commanders 
of the French Fleet in Toulon asked them to bring it to N. Africa. 

The Vichy Cabinet issued a public declaration that General Giraud, 
“by breaking his word of honour as an officer and by joining the enemy 
camp, has committed an act of treachery’’, and that therefore none of 
the French troops or population owed him any allegiance. 

Nov. 13.—The Governor-General of Algeria, M. Chatel, broadcast a 
statement by General Nogués stating that he had handed over his powers 
as Delegate-General to Admiral Darlan. A proclamation by Admiral 
Darlan was then broadcast, stating that Marshal Pétain-had appointed 
General Nogués as his Delegate in N. Africa on Nov. 10, before the entry 
of German troops into the Unoccupied Zone, believing that Admiral 
Darlan was deprived of his liberty. ‘In full possession of my liberty 
and in full agreement with him, on his demand I resume the respon- 
sibility for French interests in Africa”, Admiral Darlan declared. 
logether with the American authorities, he guaranteed the defence of 
N. Africa, and ordered every Governor or Resident to remain in his 
place and continue the administration according to the laws in force. 

"he Governor-General introduced these proclamations by saying 
they were “two documents which, in the tragic hours through which 
we are living, settle the fate of Algeria’. 

Nov. 14.—A statement by Marshal Pétain was broadcast from Vichy 
declaring that Admiral Darlan, in accordance with the Marshal’s 
orders, had undertaken to defend N. Africa, but had now taken 
decisions violating and contravening these orders. The Marshal there- 
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fore issued orders to the African army “‘not to take any action againg 
the Axis forces and so increase the misfortunes of France’’, 

Nov. 15.—A proclamation by Admiral Darlan was broadcast }y 
Radio Morocco stating that since the occupation of the free zon 
Marshal Pétain was unable to let the French people know his req 
thoughts; therefore all French officials, officers, and other ranks jp 
Africa ‘“‘must consider themselves faithful to the Marshal in carryin 
out the orders which I am giving”. The Admiral stated that his 
orders had one aim, ‘‘to safeguard the interests of the empire an( 
national unity”, and he appointed General Giraud as military chief ip 
N. Africa. 

Marshal Pétain sent a message to the army in Africa stating that 
General Giraud, ‘‘who has betrayed his honour’’, had made claim to be 
in command of the army in Africa. This title was held by him from, 
foreign Power, and Marshal Pétain forbade the General to act in his 
name and to use his authority, and ordered the officers and men ty 
refuse to obey the General, and to regard himself as their only chief, 

Radio Morocco broadcast a statement by General Giraud announcing 
that he had taken over command of the forces in Africa, and declaring 
that he and the army had only one enemy, “the one that occupies ou 
country and keeps a million of our comrades prisoner’. He called o 
the French forces to drive this enemy first out of Africa and then out of 
France. ‘‘All united in love of France and of the Marshal have only one 
passion — victory”’. 

General Clark, Deputy C.-in-C. of the Allied Forces, broadcast a 
message, stating that he and his forces were in N. Africa for one reason, 
“to chase from African soil the enemy of my country and its Allies, whois 
also the traditional enemy of France, and to restore the unity and 
independence of France and the French Empire’’, and expressing the 
pleasure of the British and American troops at finding again the 
Fighting French by their side. 

Nov. 16.—The Sultan of Morocco received Maj.-General Patton, 
commander of the American troops in Morocco, who assured him that 
all the religious interests and customs of the Moslems would be 
respected. 

Radio Morocco broadcast a proclamation by Admiral Darlan stating 
that he had formed a council to conduct all the judicial, legislative, and 
executive business of Algeria, subject to the authority of the High 
Commissioner. The proclamation was signed by the Admiral “acting 
in the name of Marshal Pétain’’. 

Vichy radio broadcast a statement by Marshal Pétain declaring that 
Admiral Darlan was stripped of all public office and military commané, 
since he had put himself outside ‘‘the national community” by acting 
against Pétain’s orders. Darlan had stated in his proclamation 0 
Nov. 15 that Marshal Pétain was unable to make his thoughts known 
to the French people, but the Marshal insisted that he was not “the 
kind of man to yield to any constraint’’, and that any such insinuation 
was an insult. Admiral Darlan had been entrusted with the defence 0! 
French sovereignty in N. Africa, but he immediately got into contact 
with the assailants. ‘In giving a premature order to cease fire hi 
disorganized resistance and shattered the spirit of the troops’, Marsh! 
Pétain went on. “I maintained my order to him to defend Africa. 
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He disregarded it with the excuse that he was preventing the chief 
rebel and felon, General Giraud, from usurping command of the troops’’. 
General Giraud had now been confirmed in his command by Admiral 
Darlan, but he was appointed to that command “by a foreign Power 
which brought the war to French territory’’. 

In London General de Gaulle and the French National Committee 
issued a statement that they were taking “no part whatsoever in, and 
assuming no responsibility for, negotiations in progress in N. Africa 
with the representatives of Vichy’. ‘‘Should these negotiations result 
in arrangements which would in effect confirm the Vichy régime in 
N. Africa, such decisions could obviously not be accepted by Fighting 
France’, the statement continued. ‘‘The union of all French territories 
oversea in the struggle for liberation should be achieved in conditions 
consonant with the will and dignity of the French people’. 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that a 
British civil liaison officer was attached to General Eisenhower’s H.Q. in 
N. Africa, in order to keep the British Government informed of political 
developments. 

The German-controlled Scandinavian News Agency reported that 
M. Chautemps, the former Premier, M. Flandin, a former Vichy Foreign 
Minister, M. Pucheu, a former member of the Croix de Feu and once 
Vichy Minister of the Interior, and M. Peyrouton, another former Vichy 
Minister of the Interior, had escaped to help to form a new government 
in N. Africa. 

It was learned that many classes of reservists, of all ranks, had been 
called up in Morocco or told to stand by for imminent recall, and other 
men who recently volunteered for military duty were warned to watch 
for announcements. It was also learned that 250 German and Italian 
members of the Axis armistice commission in N. Africa had been 
taken into custody. 

Nov. 17.—President Roosevelt issued a statement in Washington 
explaining that the negotiations of the American commanders with 
Admiral Darlan were ‘‘a temporary expedient justified solely by the 
stress of battle’. No one in the American Army had any authority to 
discuss the future government of France and her Empire, and the 
future French Government could only be established by the liberated 
French people. He fully understood and approved of the objections 
to a permanent arrangement being made with Admiral Darlan, 
and to a reconstitution of the Vichy Government in any French 
territory. The temporary arrangement with Darlan, however, had 
succeeded in saving loss of life in fighting and had also saved time by 
avoiding a mopping-up period in Algiers and Morocco which might have 
taken several months, and which would have given the Germans and 
Italians time to build up a strong resistance. ““The temporary arrange- 
ments made with Darlan apply without exception to the current local 
situation only”, it was stated. President Roosevelt also said he had 
asked for the liberation of all persons in N. Africa imprisoned for 
Secattion to the Axis, and for the abrogation of all Nazi-inspired 

ecrees, 

Nov. 18.—A general mobilization order for the classes which were 
- to be called up in 1939 was issued by the French authorites in N. 
Africa. 
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Radio Morocco broadcast a proclamation by General Patton, cop. 
mander of the U.S. troops in Morocco, stating that General Nogués hag 
given him a guarantee after the armistice on Nov. 11 that order wou 
be maintained, and that he wished the country’s normal life, politica 
as wellas economic, to be resumed. A few limitations would have ty 
be set to normal life, but would be confined to those essential to his 
mission; namely to cross Morocco “‘to strike the Axis forces wherever 
they might be found’, and would be cancelled as soon as possible 
General Patton thanked the Sultan for his welcome, and assured him 
that the American Army would in no way infringe upon his authority, 
He also expressed appreciation of the collaboration of General Noguis 
with the American Command. 

Nov. 19.—Admiral Darlan, broadcasting from Algiers, stated that 
his role in N. Africa consisted ‘‘in determining our goal for the common 
good”. He had assumed the post of High Commissioner, in agreement 
with the American authorities and in execution of Marshal Pétain’s 
orders ‘‘when he was able to express himself freely and able to maintain 
the unity and sovereignty of France’. ‘“‘My rdéle will consist in laying 
down general lines of action in conformity with the principles of 
Marshal Lyautey”’, he said, and he was assisted by the other officials 
who would continue to administer their territories, ‘taking account 
of their position, of their particular interests, and the legitimate 
aspirations of the population’’. ““We hope that France and her Empire, 
which have been sorely tried, may play their part in the present con- 
flict, and contribute to the defence and liberation of French territory’ 
he continued; this was the task of the French in Africa, and he had 
appointed General Giraud as their leader. “I ask you to open your hearts 
with me for our suffering fatherland and its respected leader. Our task 
is supported by the ardent aspirations of the majority of Frenchmen 
in France proper. We, both Frenchmen and Moslems in Africa, will 
direct our efforts, in order and discipline, towards the attainment of 
the goal which we have set ourselves—the liberation of France through 
her Empire’’. 

Marshal Pétain broadcast a message to “the generals, officers, and 
soldiers of the African Army”’, calling on them to resist ‘Anglo-Saxon 
aggression” and appealing to them not to listen to news that had the 
single aim of dividing and weakening them. “‘If you refuse to obey my 
orders, you place the country in danger’’, he said. ‘‘Unity is more that 
ever before necessary. I am and I remain your guide. You have but 
one duty—obey. You have but one Government, that to which I have 
given the powers to govern. You have but one fatherland, of which! 
am the embodiment—France’’. 

Radio Morocco stated that the German commander in Tunisia haé 
recently presented an ultimatum to General Barré, commanding the 
French forces there, to evacuate Tunisian territory or to join the Ax. 
General Barré had replied that, in accordance with orders from Admiral 
Darlan and General Giraud, he would defend himself. A second Germal 
ultimatum had been delivered on Nov. 18, stating that if the French 
troops. did not retire they would be attacked on the following morning. 
General Barré however attacked the Germans first, closely supported by 
land and air forces of the Allies. 

Nov. 20.—Admiral Darlan, in a broadcast from Algiers, stated that 
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Marshal Pétain was still ‘‘the living incarnation of France’, but that 
vith the German invasion of the unoccupied zone he had lost his free- 
om of action. Under German pressure he had handed over his powers 
9 Laval; the French people had sworn allegiance to the Marshal, but 
ot to Laval. 

In 1940 Marshal Pétain, by signing the armistice, had made the 
survival of France as a nation possible, and had prevented Africa from 
yeing occupied and destroyed. Since then France had remained alone 
acing her victors, and in such circumstances the policy adopted by the 
Marshal was the only one possible; to prevent the Germans from. 
taking over Africa. If Africa had been taken, it would probably have 
yeen harder for the Allies to help France to regain her liberty. Darlan 
said he knew Marshal Pétain shared his own friendly feelings for 
Americans. “In any case’’, he said, “I cannot imagine the victor of 
‘erdun going hand-in-glove with the usurpers that want to rob 
France of Alsace-Lorraine, Savoy, Nice, Corsica, and North Africa.”’ 
After declaring that the dictators were starving France, “I am sure’’, 
he concluded, ‘‘that I am the true interpreter of the Marshal’s thoughts; 
I am following his earlier instructions in accepting the aid of the 
Americans and their allies for the liberation and the integral restora- 
tion of French sovereignty”’. 

The French North African Commission announced that a “‘full and 
entire’ amnesty had been granted to all persons who favoured Allied 
action in Africa. 

Nov. 22.—The Sultan of Morocco received General Keyes, of the U.S. 
Army, who presented a message from President Roosevelt expressing 
his pleasure at the good relations existing between Morocco and the 
U.S.A. The President said he was glad that Morocco and the U.S.A. 
were united against the common enemy, who wished to dominate N. 
Africa politically and economically, and promised that the Allied 
victory would be the start of ‘‘a new era of peace and prosperity for all 
the Moroccan people, as well as for all Frenchmen in N. Africa’’. 

Admiral Darlan signed a decree establishing an economic secretariat, 
to prepare for the High Commissioner ‘‘economic measures of a general 
character concerning the territories of French Africa’’, and to carry out 
economic liaison between the High Commissioner and foreign countries, 

Nov. 23.—Admiral Darlan broadcast an announcement from Algiers 
stating that General Boisson, the High Commissioner for French West 
Africa, and Gen. d’Armée Barreau, C.-in-C. of the land, sea, and air 
lorces in W. Africa, had joined forces with Generals Giraud and Nogués 
and Governor-General Chatel, and had put French West Africa 
“treely”’ under his orders, “showing thereby that W. Africa remains 
faithful to the oath to the person of the Marshal’’. 

Marshal Pétain broadcast from Vichy an appeal to the armed forces 
of French W. Africa to defend themselves against attack, and thus 
affirm French sovereignty. W. Africa was now the only territory left 
in Africa free from foreign domination. “It still depends on your 
heroism and your stoutness that in the turmoil there shall still exist a 
particle of African soil above which flutters by itself the flag of France,’’ 
he said....“‘Fraternally united in the common love of country, 
Frenchmen and natives, you will faithfully carry out my orders.”’ 

Morocco Radio broadcast a statement from the “‘trans-Africa agéncy”’, 
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denying propaganda reports that the American military authoritie 
had presented the French authorities with demands which had nothing 
to' do with military necessity. “Admiral Darlan would never haye 
undertaken to represent French sovereignty in Africa if that sovereignty 
had not remained complete’, it stated. ““The present situation wil] 
certainly have to be readjusted in the sense indicated by our national 
traditions,’ and these adjustments would come when the territories 
had been finally freed from the Axis. ‘The paramount task,” it 
concluded, “‘is to regain by force of arms the liberty of the nation which 
the Italians and Germans have taken from it.” 

Morocco wireless announced that official French losses during the 
period of fighting between Nov. 8 and 10 were 490 dead and 93 
wounded. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, NOVEMBER 11 


In Parliament on Nov. 11_Mr. Churchill began by-examining three 
points of great importance with regard to the battle of Egypt, “a 
British victory of the first order’’, and the Anglo-American expedition 
in French North Africa: namely, the time required for preparation, the 
need of combination and concert, and the importance of surprise. The 
question of time was often not fully realized: for instance, the British 
divisions which reinforced the 8th Army left England in May and 
early June, and most of the heavily armoured tanks and the 6-pounders 
were dispatched before the fall of Tobruk. The American tanks were 
sent in early July, immediately President Roosevelt heard of the fall 
of Tobruk. All the American tanks and high-velocity guns played a 
recognizable and important part in the recent battle. When Mr. 
Churchill visited Egypt in early August none of the units armed with 
these new American weapons was ready to fight in the repulse of 
Rommel’s attack in the second battle of E] Alamein. Thus, the decision 
taken by President Roosevelt on June 20 after the fall of Tobruk to 
send guns and tanks to the 8th Army took 4 months to be operative, 
although the utmost energy and speed were used. “‘One may say in 
fact that between taking the decision for reinforcing the Middle East 

for a great operation and the reinforcements coming into action 4 
period of 5 months or even more has been required” he said. It was 
therefore silly for people to imagine that Governments could act om 
impulse or in immediate response to pressure in these large-scale 
offensives. “I am certainly not one of those who need to be prodded’, 
he-said. “In fact, if anything I am a prod”. The failure in June had 
‘delayed the British operations and had set back their positions, but tt 
hat also inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. One in every three of his 
ships:had been sunk in the Mediterranean, and the resources of Axis 
shipping were severely strained; a great part of his air force, including 
one-third of his transport and long-range reconnaissance ‘planes, had 

: been employed merely in supplying his army with food, munitions, an¢ 
fuel. Therefore his air effort against Russia had definitely been affected 

during the previous 3 months, and his U-boat activities in the Mediter- 

ranean had been considerably reduced. The cost had been great t 
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the Allies, but it had been the “‘most effective means we have yet had 
of drawing a portion of the enemy’s strength ‘and wrath away from 
Russia upon ourselves’’. : 
The need for combining and concerting the operations of the: Allies 
was also very great, and one great obstacle to their constant unity was 
geography. He had therefore been obliged to visit both President 
Roosevelt and M. Stalin for consultation on their joint plans. Russia's 
position and course were fixed, she had to repel the terrific onslaughit 
of Germany, and in this service they had killed or put: permanently 
out of action far more millions than Germany lost in the whole of the 
1914-18 war. It was evident that Russia was at least three times. as 
strong a living organism as in the previous war, for she was: with- 
standing the whole weight of the German military power. It was very 
natural for the Russians, who were bearing the full attack, to make the 
strong assertions about their need for Allied help, and it might have 
been a relief to British feelings if a premature attack across the Channel 
had been delivered, and there had been a dozen Dieppes in-one day, 
and a couple of Dunkirks a week or two later. But such a disaster 
would not have helped Russia ... The attack to be made across the 
Channel or the North Sea in due course would need an immense degree 
of preparation, and would take time. There was a German army: in 
France as large, apart from the Home Guard, as that in Britain, 
though not so well equipped, and it also had the aid of the immense 
fortifications erected along the Channel and North. Sea coasts. ““No 
one would have been justified’’, he said, ‘‘nor indeed would it have been 
physically possible, to have made an effective invasion of the Con- 
tinent during the summer or autumn of 1942”. And no amount of 
pressure by public opinion would make him consent to an operation 
which the military advisers considered would lead to a great disaster. 
“Again and again”, he said, ‘“‘I have instructed the Chiefs of Staff that 
in endeavouring to solve their problems they should disregard public 
clamour.”’ ; 
It might therefore be asked why a communiqué was issued in concert 
with the U.S.A. and Russia speaking of a second front in Europe ‘in 
1942. That was to deceive the enemy, for it was of the utmost conse- 
quence to Russia that the enemy should believe that Britain was 
resolved to attack the Continent during the autumn. “I must say 
quite frankly”, he said, “that I hold it perfectly justifiable to deceive 
the enemy, even if, at the same time, your own people are for a while 
misled. There is one thing, however, you must never do, and that is to 
mislead your ally’. At least 33 German divisions were drawn and’ kept 
in the West, together with one-third of the German fighter air force 
and a large proportion of the bomber force through this threat:. More 
than half the whole fighter strength of Germany had been engaged by 
British forces, including the Middle East and Malta fighting. There 
were also 10 German divisions in Norway, and the main part: of the 
German Fleet had been tied up for some months in the northern fjords, 
together with about 350 of their best aircraft, to impede the convoys to 
uSssla. 
Of the 19 convoys sent to Russia, every one had been an important 
Fleet operation, the latest requiring the use of 77 ships of war, and 
immense quantities of munitions had béen sent to Russia. 
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With regard to the joint Anglo-American campaign in North Africa, 
this was first discussed in his first visit to Washington in December, 
1941. But it was clear that the first duty of Britain and America was 
to exhaust every possibility of carrying more direct aid to Russia by a 
liberating descent upon France. He said he always considered the 
Western Front as a front, for a very powerful enemy army was held 
pinned on the French shores. At the same time a wide encircling move. 
ment was to be made in the Mediterranean, with the main object of 
recovering the command of that vital sea, but also exposing ‘‘the under- 
belly of the Axis’’, especially Italy, to attack. It gradually became 
obvious, however, that the provision of landing craft would not be ona 
sufficiently large scale to enable a heavy intervention to take place 
across the Channel in the favourable weather months of 1942. When 
General Marshall and Admiral King paid their visits to Britain in Julyit 
was decided to hold the enemy on the French shore and to strike at his 
southern flank in the Mediterranean through North Africa, and orders 
for the expedition were issued at the end of July. 

It was very important to bring the 8th Army into a condition to 
regain the initiative and to resume the offensive in Egypt as a pre- 
liminary to the American landings, and Mr. Churchill said he was far 
from satisfied with the conditions reported to prevail in the 8th 
Army in July. He therefore visited the troops there on his way to 
Moscow. This visit to Moscow was necessary in order to explain to 
Premier Stalin that it had been decided not to make a cross-Channel 
attack in 1942 but to attack in North Africa instead. ‘“‘The Russians 
bore their disappointment like men’’, he said, and a complete under- 
standing was established between M. Stalin and himself. 

Changes were then made in the Middle East Command and in the 
Command of the 8th Army. Directives were given to General 
Alexander on August 10 by Mr. Churchill before he left Cairo for Russia, 
that the “paramount and main duty” of the 8th Army was “to 
attack or destroy at the earliest opportunity the German-Italian army 
commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its supplies 
and establishments in Egypt and Libya’’. “I think that the General 
may very soon be sending along for further instructions’, he added. 
All the preparations for the recent attack had to be made in the face 
of an imminent attack by Rommel’s’army; in order that the desert 
army should have the fullest freedom of manceuvre, and not have to 
fall back if its southward flank were turned, a considerable force was 
assembled to defend Cairo by the mobilizing of every man from the 
rear war services, by the preparation of defence works along the Nile, 
and by the use of inundations. During the night of August 30-31 
Rommel’s threatened attack was delivered, and the second battle of 
Alamein followed, but after 3 days the enemy withdrew. British losses 
were about 2,000, and Rommel’s considerably heavier. 

The 8th Army’s attack had to fit in with the operation in French 
North Africa, and had to wait till the troops were trained in the use of 
the newly-arrived weapons. These conditions were satisfied around 
Oct. 23. The infantry had to clear a way for the tanks to break through 
and liberate the superior armour, and this could only be done by moon- 
light and with a powerful concentration of artillery. On the 6-mile 
front of attack there was a 25-pounder gun or better every 23 yards. 
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It was necessary to effect a penetration of about 6,000 yards at the first 
stroke in order to get through the minefields, trenches, and batteries. 
In the previous war cavalry were used to penetrate the gap made by 
the artillery, but in the present action an entirely new corps, the 10th, 
was formed consisting of 2 British armoured divisions and a New Zea- 
land division, a “‘ball of fire’. This “thunderbolt’’ of 40,000 to 50,000 
men, including all-the best tanks, was hurled through the gap, and 
finished Rommel’s army. The success of all these plans could not have 
been achieved without substantial superiority in the air. The British 
troops had been saved earlier in their retreat from Tobruk by superior 
air power, and Rommel’s ruin in the present action was consummated 
by the fact that his speedy retreat was hammered at every stage by a 
superior air force. “Historians may explain Tobruk”, Mr. Churchill 
said. ‘The 8th Army has done better; it has avenged it”’. 

Enemy losses so far were estimated to be 59,000 killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, of whom 34,000 were Germans and 25,000 Italians, but 
it was expected that many more Italians would be brought in from the 
desert. The enemy had also lost about 500 tanks and not less than 
1,000 guns of all types from 47 mm. upwards. British losses were 13,600 
officers and men, 58 per cent of them troops from the U.K. ‘Egypt is 
now clear of the enemy”’, he said, ‘‘we are advancing into Cyrenaica, 
and we may rely upon our generals and our forces to accomplish amazing 
feats now that the main force of the enemy has been broken and they 
have before them the opportunity of regaining in a few weeks ground 
which otherwise might have taken long campaigns to reconquer’’. The 
battle of Egypt was a “historic British victory’’, and orders had been 
given for the church bells to ring throughout the land on Sunday, 
Nov. 15. 

By a marvellous system of camouflage complete tactical surprise had 
been achieved in the desert, but even greater surprise was accomplished 
in the Anglo-American descent upon N. Africa, in the “largest am- 
phibious operation ever conceived’. A great advantage was gained by 
not publishing the Allied shipping losses, for the Germans in their 
publications of the figures exaggerated so continuously that they had 
come to believe that the Allies had not the shipping for any large-scale 
operation. Credit was due to the hundreds of people in Britain and the 
U.S.A., and particularly to the press, who knew that such an operation 
was being prepared, and who kept the closest secrecy. The N. African 
campaign would bring home to Italy a much fuller and better realization 
coe trials and horrors of war than there had been opportunity for 
yeTtore, 

he news had just arrived that Hitler had overrun all France, thus 
breaking the Armistice which the Vichy Government had kept “‘with 
such pitiful and perverted fidelity, at a horrible cost”. “This surely is 
the moment for all Frenchmen worthy of the name to stand together 
and to be truly united in spirit”, he said. N. Africa was falling to the 
Americans, all the vital landing ports were in Allied hands, and he 
assured the House that “many things are going to happen in the next 
few days’, though all he could definitely promise was that there would 
be “far greater facilities for bombing Italy than ever existed before’’. 

With the approach of victory would come more problems, and though 
these problems were more agreeable than those of defeat they were no 
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léss difficult. Therefore the stimulus of the present victory must be 
used to increase the nation’s exertions, to perfect its systems, and refine 
its processes, and in that spirit it must bend again to its tasks, 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There were no German raids on the U.K. British and American 
*planes carried out almost daily attacks on targets in France and the 
Low Countries, attacking docks, coastal shipping, aerodromes, railway 
communications, and factories. U.S. ‘planes bombed St. Nazaire on 
Nov. 14, 17, and 23, La Pallice on Nov. 14 and 18, and Lorient on 
Nov. 18, and factories and railway communications in N.W. Germany 
were attacked on several days. Allied losses in these daylight raids 
were 13 ’planes. 

There were several heavy night raids, mainly on Genoa, which was 
heavily bombed with no loss on Nov. 14 for the 5th time since Oct. 22, 
and again the following night, and on Turin, where the Fiat works 
were attacked without loss on Nov. 18 and again on Nov. 20, the 
heaviest attack on Italy so far, when 3 ’planes -were missing. On the 
night of Nov. 9 N.W. Germany, particularly. Hamburg, was heavily 
attacked and 15 ’planes were lost, and on Nov. 22 there was a raid bya 
large force on Stuttgart, with the loss of 10 bombers. On Nov. 21 night 
railways and docks in N. France and Belgium were attacked without 
loss. Coastal Command units were active during the period. On 
Nov. 15 a supply ship was hit and left sinking off Norway, on Nov. 20 
2 supply ships and an escort vessel were hit amidships off the Dutch 
coast, 3 planes being lost, and on the following day 2 more supply ships 
in this convoy were torpedoed by ’planes. Off the Friesian Islands a 
convoy was attacked by m.t.bs on Nov. 9 night without loss; a 
medium tanker was torpedoed, a supply ship probably hit, and several 
escorts hit by gunfire. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced on Nov. 21 that in 
convoying war materials to Russia British losses had been 2 cruisers, 
3 destroyers, 3 minesweepers, and 1 submarine. On Nov. 14 the loss 
of the submarine Talisman was announced. 

‘German communiqués claimed on Nov. 10 that U-boats had sunk 
2 freighters off the W. coast of Africa and 2 in W. Indian waters, and 
on the following day they stated that a U-boat in the N. Atlantic had 
hit with torpedoes the liner Queen Elizabeth. On Nov. 12 they claimed 
that 3 ships had been torpedoed by U-boats in a convoy off Casablanca. 
On ‘Nov. 20 they stated that in the N. Atlantic U-boats had sunk 15 
supply ships, 2 destroyers, and 1 corvette, and that off N. and C. 
Améetica and in the S. Atlantic 8 ships had been sunk. They also stated 
that on the night of Nov. 18 E-boats had sunk 4 merchant ships in 4 
convoy off the British coast. : 

At 6 a.m. on Noy. 11 the German Consul at Vichy announced that 
German troops were crossing the demarcation line into unoccupied 
France, and presented a Note from Hitler to Marshal Pétain.. By 10 a.m. 
the Germans had reached Lyons and Limoges. In spite of Marshal 
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Pétain’s protest to General Rundstedt the advance continued, and by 
early the following morning German motorized troops had reached the 
French Mediterranean coast. The Italian Fourth Army also entered 
France and reached Nice and the Rhone, and Corsica was also occupied. 
On Nov. 13 the Germans announced that the occupation of the S. coast 
of France was ‘‘on the whole’”’ complete. The Chief of Naval units and 
the C.0. of the Toulon coast defences had given a solemn declaration 
that the warships and fortress would defend themselves against any 
attacks by the Anglo-Saxon Powers, and therefore Hitler and Musso- 
lini had ordered their troops to desist from occupying the military 
zone of Toulon. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Nov. 12, after a lull of 6 days, the Germans launched a fresh 
offensive on all the sectors of the Stalingrad front, and for 5 days and 
nights fighting was continuous. The small gains made by the Germans 
were offset by the recovery of several buildings and streets and the 
infliction of heavy casualties on the enemy. On Nov. 16 the Russians 
reported that the assault had now been halted and 2 days later they 
announced the capture of a number of strong points and the destruc- 
tion of 8 tanks, 9 gurS, and 11 blockhouses. The Germans continued 
to attack, but concentrated their blows all on one small sector in 
Stalingrad where they were nearest to the Volga, and the Russians 
reported (Nov. 19) a lull in major operations on that front. 

On Nov. 22 the Russians announced the capture of Kalach (on the 
Don 45 miles due west of Stalingrad) and released a. report of the 
operations leading to this success. An advance had been made during 
the previous few days from N.W. and from south of Stalingrad, and a 
breach 20 miles wide made in the Serafimovitch area (on the Don, 
N.W. of Kletskaya) and one of 15 miles wide south of the city. In 3 days 
they had advanced 40 miles and had entered Krivomusginskaya (just 
south of Kalach) and Abganerovo (due south of Stalingrad) as well as 
Kalach, thus cutting both the railways supplying the enemy on the 
east bank of the Don. They had routed 6 infantry and 1 tank divisions, 
and badly mauled 7 infantry, 2 tank, and 2 motorized divisions, taking 
13,000 prisoners, and killing at least 14,000 men. 360 guns and large 
quantities of mortars, machine guns, lorries, and stores were also 
captured. In the Stalingrad area they captured the most important 
of the heights commanding the city. 

Next day the Russians announced the capture of Chernyshevskaya 
(south of Serafimovitch) and Perelazovsky and of the settlement of 
Pogodinsky N.W. of the city, and of Tundutovo and Aksay, south of 
Abganerovo, with 11,000 more prisoners, and 557 guns, 2,826 lorries, 
1,200 railway trucks, 2,625 machine guns, 32 aircraft, and 35 tanks 
tact, and much other material. 70 aircraft, 157 tanks, and 186 guns 
were destroyed, and 12,000 Axis troops left dead on the field. The 
advance was continuing, 

_In the Caucasus heavy fighting continued S.E. of Nalchik, and on , 
Nov. 15 the Russians reported that in a battle which had lasted 7 days 
in two places over 2,000 Germans had been killed and over 100 As 
disabled, while 28 were captured intact. Next day they declared that 
all the enemy attempts since the end of October to advance towards 
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Ordzhonikidze and aiid had failed,  Raveden first been cactond: at 
Alagir (due west of Ordzhonikidze), where 40 to 50 tanks had been 
destroyed. They gave the total German losses there as 12,000 killed, 
with 367 tanks, 450 lorries, etc., and 88 ’planes destroyed or disabled, 
On Nov. 16 and 17 several German attacks in the Mozdok area were 
repulsed, and S.E. of Nalchik a height was taken and the Germans 
forced to retreat. By Nov. 18 it was possible to say that the German set- 
back in that area, including Alagir, had become a decisive defeat. 
Beslau rail junction had been captured (a branch line runs from there 
to Ordzhonikidze, 15 miles to S.E.). 2 Panzer divisions had been 
routed, and 140 tanks, 70 guns, and 2,350 lorries and other vehicles 
captured. The Germans made repeated counter-attacks, but the 
Russians held the initiative, and pushed their advantage home. 
Throughout Nov. 21 they kept up the pressure between Nalchik and 
Alagir on the strong German positions behind the network of rivers 
of the Upper Terek and next day reported a further slight advance. 
The Germans had a very powerful force in that sector, however, and on 
Nov. 21 they launched attacks further north, near Mozdok, to relieve 
the pressure south of the Terek, and it was not expected that they 
could soon be dislodged. 

In the Tuapse sector the Russians-held the initiative and captured 
some heights, but German local successes were also reported and the 
situation showed no material change. On Nov. 16 the Russians stated 
that in 3 weeks’ fighting there the Germans and Rumanians suffered 
15,000 casualties. On Nov. 21 they also reported that they still held 
some of the outskirts of Novorossisk, keeping the Germans under fire, 
and rendering the port almost useless to them. Only local activity was 
reported on other fronts, with successful guerrilla attacks behind 
Smolensk and near Leningrad (where many trains were derailed). In 
the so-called Volkhov sector, however, running north from Lake [men 
along the river to Chudovo station and thence northward to Lake 
Ladoga (with a dent westward towards Sinyavino) fighting was hard, 
with both sides claiming successes. 

Russian figures of air losses for the week ended Nov. 14 were 97 
German and 66 Russian, and for the next week, 60 German and 34 
Russian. 

In the Baltic they reported the sinking of a large transport, and in 
the Barentz Sea that of a tanker, and in the Black Sea the torpedoing 
of the tanker Ossag, which succeeded in reaching the Bosphorus. 

The German reports referred in general to defensive fighting, 
which all Russian attacks were repelled. Bombers made frequent raids 
on supply traffic and railways east of the Volga, as well as on shipping 
on the river. They also stated that between Nov. 1 and 10 282 Russian 
‘planes were destroyed for the loss of 18 German. In the Caspian ar 
several vessels were sunk or set on fire, including 2 transports and 
2 tankers. On Nov. 21 they announced that the Russian attack: 
in the Don Bend and south of Stalingrad had ‘‘assumed the nature o! 
an offensive’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Allied aircraft carried out attacks on Sardinian airfields on the 
nights of Nov. 9 and. 10.and on airfields in Sicily on Nov. 19, and the 
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Italians stated that bombs were dropped near Cagliari on Nov. 9. 
On the night of Nov. 9 torpedo ’planes scored 2 hits on an Axis cruiser 
in the central Mediterranean, and on Nov. 11 a south-bound Axis 
schooner was damaged and a float-plane destroyed. On the 20th an 
Axis vessel was sunk by bombs off Tunisia and one hit off Cape Bon, 
while 2 Ju.88s were destroyed. On Nov. 12 6 troop carriers, full of 
Germans, flying north to Sicily were destroyed; on the following day 
60 Axis ‘planes bound for Sicily were attacked and 7 destroyed and 6 
damaged, while on Nov. 14 4 formations, mostly transports, were 
sighted between Cape Bon and Sicily and at least 7 shot down. 

Allied submarines carried out many attacks on Axis shipping 
between Sicily and N. Africa during the period. On Nov.10 a6 in. 
gun Italian cruiser was sunk, the following day 2 hits were scored 
on a convoy of 3 cruisers and 3 destroyers east of Sicily, and on 
Nov. 20 an Axis destroyer was sunk and another probably sunk off 
Sicily and a tanker sunk and a supply ship damaged in the Aegean. 
It was announced on Nov. 15 that 13 U-boats had recently been sunk 
off the N. African coast, 5 of them in the previous 2 days. 

It was announced on Nov. 11 that Corsica had been occupied by 
German and Italian troops. German bombers claimed to have set 
a cruiser on fire off the N. African coast on Nov. 9and to have repeatedly 
hit 8 large cargo ships, including a 19,000 ton liner. Italian com- 
munigués stated that on Nov. 11 their torpedo ’planes had sunk a 
British destroyer in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 2 steamers off 
Algeria on Nov. 16. U-boats were active throughout the period off 
the N. African coast; on Nov. 10 they claimed to have sunk a large 
transport and a corvette and damaged a transport of 18,000 tons, 
and during the night to have torpedoed 2 warships. On Nov. 12 the 
German communiqué stated that a U-boat had sunk 2 large transports 
and a merchantman in the W. Mediterranean and damaged 2 warships, 
on Nov. 17 they claimed to have sunk a 12,000 ton transport on its 
way to Algiers, and the communiqué of Nov. 22 claimed 3 hits by a 
U-boat on a battle squadron and the torpedoing of 2 cargo ships and 1 
destroyer in a convoy. On Nov. 15 the Germans stated that 89 Allied 
ships had been destroyed or damaged in the W. Mediterranean by 
U-boats and ’planes, including 14 cargo ships and large transports and 
| large tanker sunk, and 7 cargo and transport ships damaged. In 
addition it was stated that 35 other ships had been damaged. Of 
escorting ships it was claimed that 1 battleship and 3 aircraft-carriers 
had been damaged, 3 cruisers sunk, 14 cruisers and a destroyer 
damaged, and 4 destroyers sunk. The Italians stated on Nov. 17 that a 

-boat had entered Bone harbour and damaged a large cargo ship. 

There were no raids on Malta during the period, though the Italians 
claimed to have attacked the island on the night of Nov. 11. The 
British Admiralty announced on Nov. 21 that the area dangerous to 
shipping had been extended to an area east from the Franco-Spanish 


border to east of Minorca and thence to the Algerian coast at Cape 
Sigli. 


NORTH AFRICA 
In Libya the Axis forces were driven from Sidi Barrani on Nov. 10, 
and the British troops reached Sollum and Fort Maddalena, 50 miles 
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to the south. ‘Next day Halfaya Pass, Sidi Omar, and Fort Capuzzo 
were! all occupied, and 1,100 prisoners taken. The Pass was captured 
in the night by a surprise attack in which 612 prisoners were taken 
for the loss of i killed and 1 wounded. The Afrika Korps were seep 
retiring en masse west of Gazala. Tobruk was bombed on Noy. 10 
night, and on [lth the Axis air forces were caught and brought to 
battle by the Alhed air force, which destroyed 23 aircraft, some of them 
troop carriers. Benghazi was also bombed and raids on the port and 
on Tobruk were made nightly until Tobruk fell early on Novy. 13, 
The coast road was also heavily attacked each day as the enemy 
retired along it; by Nov. 13 no Axis aircraft offered any opposition, and 
Allied “planes were operating from airfields in Libya. On the ground 
the pursuit was so close on the enemy’s heels that near El Daba that 
day 80 Italian tanks were captured in running order, with many guns 

and other material. 
_Martuba airfield was occupied on Nov. 15, and low-level attacks 
- were made along the whole road from Cyrene to Benghazi and on the 
70 mile stretch from Jedabya to El Agheila, where many transport 
vehicles were. wrecked. Derna and Mekili (due east of Benghazi on 
the cross-country track) were entered on Nov. 16, and by next day 
the Allies were within 70 miles of Benghazi:’ In the area between 
Jedabya and Jalo oasis Axis transport was heavily bombed and some 
130 vehicles wrecked in 3 days of attacks, and on Nov. 18 raids were 
made on Benina and Barce airfields. On Nov. 19 it was announced 
that between El Alamein and Derna 120 landing grounds had been 
occupied and 550 Axis ‘planes captured, some of them in running order. 
The.Allied forward troops were now in contact with the enemy at 
Antelat, south-west of Msus. The Germans had made only a brief 
stand on thé escarpment between Antelat and Sceleidima, while 
between Martuba and Slonta they had been hit hard, losing 28 tanks, 
24 guns, and over 250 lorries, etc. The pursuit was slowed up, however, 

by very heavy rain. 

Benghazi was entered on Nov. 20 without opposition. Some 
prisoners were taken there and at Barce. Next day a heavy raid was 
made on Tripoli, and direct hits scored on the moles and warehouses. 
A. ship was sunk, and many explosions were caused in the docks. 
On Nov. 23 progress near Jedabya was reported, forcing enemy elements 
south of the village to withdraw, and Jedabya was occupied that day. 

On Nov. 18 General Alexander told the press that even if the Germans 
were unable to retain a foothold in Africa they would most likely 
attempt to hold El Agheila in order to cover the evacuation. Rommel 
might. still make a stand, however, especially if he received reinforce- 
‘ments, and there were good defence positions both at Misurata and 

Agheila. He said the Germans had shown no weak spot at Alamein 
and their material was as good as ever, but they were beaten by the 
superior strength of the artillery, infantry, and air forces of the Allies 
“On Nov. 15 it was announced in London that the Axis losses 0 
date numbered 75,000 including prisoners. 
‘The Axis reports referred to ‘the planned movement” of thei! 
troops, and the “circumventing movements” which were proceeding 
according to plan, and a military spokesman in Berlin stated 
Nov. 17 that the events in North Africa were, in the long run, of 20 
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decisive importance for the final decision in the war, since the Tripartite 
Powers held the key positions in ‘the world, including Bizerta, On 
Nov. 18 they spoke of rearguard actions, and next day the News, Agency 
declared that Montgomery was following Rommel only hesitatingly, 
partly because of his ignorance of the exact point where Rommel, 
“with the bulk of the Axis forces’’, would make his stand. On Nov; 20 
it was admitted that Rommel had retired to positions “fairly far to the 
rear’, and next day the “‘Axis'tank army”’, said the News Agency, “has 
taken up positions long prepared and reconstructed in considerable 
depth, with reinforcements, including tanks and guns,of the. most 
modern type. The bold operation of quietly disengaging himself from 
the enemy which Rommel began in the first weeks of. November 
may now be regarded as closed, after almost 2 weeks of bitter fighting 
against an enemy many times his superior in men and material,” 
Large claims were made of destruction done by the Axis air forces 
both in the air and in raids on troops and transport on the ground, 


In Algiers the Allied troops reported (Nov. 10) that they were given 
a friendly welcome by the inhabitants, and in Morocco the occupation 
of Oran was announced. At Casablanca resistance had been’ overcome 
“to a large degree’”’. In the naval action all the French destroyers and 
light craft had been wiped out, and the battleship Jean Bart left a 
burning hulk. uf 

On Nov. 11 it was announced that Admiral Darlan, who was in 
Algiers being ‘‘given the treatment due to an officer of his rank’, had 
issued orders that morning to cease fire all over French North Africa. 
He announced that he assumed authority over North Africa in the name 
of Marshal Pétain. Casablanca surrendered, and Oran welcomed the 
troops enthusiastically. Bougie, 100 miles east of Algiers, was occupied. 
The same day Axis aircraft landed at El Aouina aerodrome, Tunis, and 
at Sidi Ahmed, Bizerta, and Ju 52s were reported to be bringing troops 
from Sicily and Italy. ; 

The Admiralty announced that General Eisenhower had invited all 
French merchant ships to proceed to American or British controlled 
ports, and all warships to go to Gibraltar. It was also announced the 
same day that the British 1st Army was now in Algeria; also that U_S. 
troops had landed at Oran on Nov. 8 having flown all the way from 
the U.K. Speaking in New York Mr. Lyttelton revealed that over 500 
vessels had been in the convoy which took the troops to North Africa, 
with an escort of 350 naval units. 

On Nov. 12 Darlan broadcast a request to the Commander of the 
Fleet at Toulon to bring it to Algiers. Next day the Allied occupation 
was extended to Béne, and the eastern force was stated to be consoli- 
dating new positions in its advance towards Tunisia. Tunis aerodrome 
was heavily bombed on the nights of Nov. 10, 11, and 12, many aireraft 
set on fire, and fighters which tried to intercept destroyed. Axis raids 
on Bougie on Nov. 12 were beaten off, and 11 ’planes shot down. 

On Nov. 13 it was revealed that parachute troops had left England 
on Noy. 10, occupied an airfield near Algiers on 11th, left next day, and 
within an hour or two reached Béne, which was occupied by an Anglo- 
U.S. commando and ranger force and by the parachutists. The British 
Ist Army advance guards were now over the Tunisian border, while 
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further U.S. troops continued to land at points all along the coast from 
Casablanca to Algiers. 

German tanks were reported to be arriving by air, and German forces 
were in contact with French troops, which were offering resistance. 
Axis raids were made on Bone and Bougie on Nov. 13 and 14, costing 
the raiders 15 aircraft, and on Algiers on Nov. 16, when 16 were brought 
down. On Nov. 16 it was announced that small French Army units 
were co-operating with the Allies; also that some 250 members of the 
Axis Armistice Commission had now been rounded up. Tunis airfield 
was raided almost nightly, and sometimes by day. On Nov. 17 it was 
announced that parachute troops had landed at points deep in Tunisia 
from U.S. transport aircraft, and had taken an airfield of vital impor- 
tance, and on Nov. 18 that British troops had entered the country at 
several points, with French forces co-operating, while other French 
troops in Tunisia were making a fighting withdrawal to link up with the 
Allies. Bizerta airfield and port were bombed that and the next day by 
B17 aircraft, and Tunis airfield in the nights of Nov. 17 and 18. On 
Nov. 20 ground actions 40 miles inland from Bizerta were reported, in 
which the Axis troops were driven back, 11 tanks being destroyed ina 
German attack with. 40 of these. Other British forces were stated to be 
working north from the area due west of Gabés, which port was in 
German hands. On Nov. 21 a successful action by French forces ended 
in the capture of a bridge and cross roads, which were held against 
counter-attacks, but the locality was not stated. On Nov. 23, however, 
progress was reported along the north coast towards Bizerta. Mean- 
while, in Morocco and Algeria 57 British officers and 965 men, naval, 
military, air force, and merchant navy personnel had been released from 
internment. ' 

Raids on Bizerta and Tunis airfields continued, and at least 30 Axis 
aircraft were destroyed. In addition, between Nov. 8 and 15 naval 
aircraft and A.A. fire shot down 23 ’planes, probably destroyed 10, and 
damaged 18. 

The Axis claimed the sinking of many vessels off the coast, with 
others set on fire or damaged. They reported 2 hits on the aircraft- 
carrier Argus on Nov. 11, crippling her, and hits on another carrier, 
2 cruisers, and 2 destroyers off Algiers and Bougie. U-boats sank a 
9,000 ton cruiser, a destroyer, and 5 transports on Nov. 12, damaging 
many others. Reports of sinkings were issued almost daily, and on 
Nov. 15 the Warwick Castle was named as destroyed by a U-boat. 
On Nov. 20 the Germans stated that Allied forces had reached Tabarka, 
65 miles from Bizerta, and that raids on a heavier scale had been made 
on Béne, Philippeville, and Bougie, and many Allied aircraft shot 
down or destroyed on the ground. 


PACIFIC AREA 

In New Guinea the Australian and U.S. forces made steady progress 
along the track towards Buna, while U.S. detachments were sent out 
on the east flank to get behind the Japanese positions at Gorare. Ai! 
attacks were made daily on the enemy’s installations and lines of 
communication. Oivi was taken by Nov. 11, and the enemy were 
reported to be retiring towards Wairopi, the capture of which was 
announced on Nov. 15. U.S. troops were now advancing on Buna 
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through the jungle from the south. On Nov. 18 the appearance of an 
enemy force of 8 destroyers was reported off the coast; they were 
attacked by Allied heavy bombers, but bad weather prevented the 
results being observed. On Nov. 18 night a Japanese light cruiser and a 
destrover were sunk west of Buna and a second destroyer damaged 
and driven away, while 3 “O”’ fighters escorting them were shot down. 
On Nov. 21 another destroyer was bombed and sunk. By Nov. 23 
the Allied troops had reached points only 2 or 3 miles from Buna and 
Gona and against determined resistance were steadily pressing in the 
sides of the triangular position held by the Japanese with its base 
along the shore between the two ports and its apex some 8 miles 
inland. 

Lae and Salamaua were heavily bombed several times, and in air 
fighting or attacks on grounded aircraft in that area 40 Japanese 
‘planes were destroyed and many others damaged. 

In the Solomons the Japanese made determined efforts to reinforce 
their troops there and to gain command of the waters round Guadal- 
canal, concentrating warships in the Buin-Faisi area off Bougainville 
Island, and providing powerful escorts for large numbers of troop 
transports seeking to reach Guadalcanal. On Nov. 10 5 destroyers 
sighted off New Georgia were attacked by bombers, but the results 
could not be seen, and early on Nov. 12 4 troop transports were 
bombed and hit in the Buin-Faisi area. On Nov. 13 a major naval 
action began off Guadalcanal and lasted 3 days. It ended in a decisive 
victory for the U.S. forces, which sank 2 battleships, 8 cruisers, 6 des- 
troyers, 8 transports, and 4 cargo vessels. They also damaged a battle- 
ship, a cruiser, and a destroyer. Their own losses were 2 light cruisers 
and 7 destroyers. The Japanese withdrew northward and were 
bombed by U.S. aircraft as they went. In these engagements, for the 
first time, U.S. battleships were in action. Meanwhile, U.S. bombers 
had been making almost daily attacks on Buin and Faisi, setting 
transports on fire, and had also scored hits on Japanese shipping off 
New Ireland, damaged a large transport, which was beached, sank 
8 transports (Nov. 14) coming from Bougainville, and destroyed 4 
more (Nov. 15) found beached at Tassafaronga (some 7 miles west of 
the U.S. positions on Guadalcanal), damaged a destroyer and a trans- 
port off Buin (Nov. 16), set on fire a large cargo vessel at Rabaul 
(Nov. 17), and destroyed 14 Japanese aircraft off Buin (Nov. 18). 

On Nov. 20 U.S. H.Q. announced that some 1,500 Japanese had 
succeeded in landing east of Lunga (near the Henderson airfield) on 
the night of Nov. 2, but that since then half of them had been killed 
and all the rest dispersed. During Nov. 20-23 the U.S. troops on the 
island made some progress westward, and maintained a series of heavy 
air attacks on Japanese positions, stores, troops, and lines of com- 
munication. 

In the air the fighting went entirely in favour of the Allies, and in 
Papua all the reports from Nov. 13 onwards spoke of the entire absence 
of enemy air activity. In the Solomons on Nov. 11 two Japanese dive- 
bomber formations were intercepted and 12 bombers and 5 fighters 
Were destroyed, and 5 more probably. 7 U.S. fighters were lost. On 
Nov. 12 of 31 enemy aircraft which attacked U.S. warships off Guadal- 
canal no less than 30 were shot down, 9 of them by naval A.A. fire, 
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In this action the destroyers San Francisco and Buchanan wer 
damaged. Raids by U.S. aircraft were also made on Rabaul and Gas. 
mata, on Kavieng (New Ireland), and on several enemy positions jn 
Timor. 

On Nov. 16 Japanese aircraft sank 2 trawlers off New Guinea. 

In the Aleutians, Attu was bombed on Nov. 9 and 7 “O”’ fighters 
destroyed, without loss, and at Kiska 2 cargo ships hit. 

On Nov. 12th U.S. Navy Dept. announced the sinking by submarines 
at unspecified dates in the Pacific of a tanker, a transport, a cargo ship, 
all large, and of 2 other cargo ships and an auxiliary vessel. 

‘The Japanese accounts of the naval action described it as a victory 
so overwhelming that U.S. attempts at a counter-offensive in the South 
Pacific “are a thing of the past’’. They claimed the sinking of 8 cruisers 
and 4 or 5 destroyers, and very heavy damage to 2 battleships, 3 
cruisers, and 3 or 4 destroyers. Their own losses they reported as 
1 battleship, 1 cruiser, and 3 destroyers sunk, and 1 battleship and 7 
transports damaged; also 41 aircraft lost. 

“On Nov. 17 it was announced that General MacArthur had arrived in 
Papua to conduct the campaign; also that Admiral Callaghan had 
been killed in the Solomons action, when his flagship closed to within 
2,000 yards of a Japanese battleship and scored 18 direct hits with its 
heaviest armament. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fighting was reported in many parts of China 
including Southern Shantung, where the Japanese were attacking from 
the Yishan Mountains, South Hupeh, where 2,000 puppet troops 
deserted to the Chinese, West Hupeh, on the north bank of the Yangtze 
down river from Shasi, East Honan, where the Chinese recaptured 
Hutoukang, south-east of Hwaiyang, South Shansi, where the Chinese 
captured Japanese positions south-east of Tsincheng, and Kwantung, 
where the Chinese raided the Shanchuan Islands and also Japanese 
positions near Swatow. On Nov. 20 the Chinese reported raids by their 
own aircraft on Hankow and Yuncheng. ' 

Large concentrations of Japanese were reported in Yunnan, near the 
Burma frontier, with some 200 to 300 aircraft, and an attack on 
Kunming was anticipated. On Nov. 19 the National Military Counc! 
in Chungking stated that their estimate of the Japanese losses since the 
war in China began was 2,513,280 killed and wounded. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On the nights of Nov. 9 and 10 Akyab was bombed by Allied ‘planes, 
and 2 supply ships damaged and 1 sunk, while in air combat 4 Japanes 
"planes were destroyed and many damaged, for the loss of 5 allied 
machines. On Nov. 17 Kalemyo was bombed by the R.A.F. without 
}6$8s, and later in the week night attacks were made by ’planes based in 
India on Meiktila, Mandalay, Toungoo, Rangoon, and Magwe, while 
Pakkoku was attacked on Nov. 19, and the Kaladan river area 
a 21. U.S. bombers were active during the period and suffered no 

On Nov. 16 Japanese troops suffered casualties in an ambush N.E. 
of Akyab. The following day the Chinese reported that there wert 
now 6 Japanese divisions in Burma. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 13.—The Foreign Office announced that the U.S. Government 
had delivered confidential memoranda on Nov. 3, 4, and 10 on the 
question of Axis espionage in Argentina, and said the Government 
“ow with satisfaction this concrete example of co-operation’, 20 
people, mostly Germans, were arrested in Buenos Aires and La Plata, 
6 of them accused of operating a secret radio station in San Fernando. 

Tne General Confederation of Labour sent a message to President 
Castillo demanding an immediate break with Germany, Italy, and 

apan. 

Noo. 16.—The Spanish Embassy issued a statement, with the 
authority of Madrid, accusing the American Governments of using 
falsehood and forgery to bolster up allegations that Spain was co- 
operating with the Axis in espionage by making Spanish diplomatic 
pouches available for the transmission of documents. 

Nov. 17—The War Minister, General Tonazzi, resigned. 

Nov, 18.—General Ramirez was appointed War Minister. 

Nov. 19.—It was learned that the Ministry of the Interior had 
instructed 14 of the provincial Governments ‘to take strict measures to 
prevent totalitarian activities which might be detrimental to the 
American continent. The Governors were urged to keep in mind the 
recommendations on Axis activities made by the Rio Conference, and 
to keep a watch on all individuals or associations in touch with countries 
at war with American Republics. 

Nov. 21.—The Counsellor and Chargé d’Affaires of the Vichy Em- 
bassy, together with the First and Third Secretaries, telegraphed to 
Vichy asking to be relieved of their posts, since they did not consider 
themselves to represent France when she was totally occupied by enemy 
armies. It was also reported that the entire Embassy staff had ex- 
pressed their intention of adhering to the French authorities in Algeria, 
and that M. Peyrouton, ex-Ambassador of Vichy (who had lived in 
Buenos Aires since his resignation when Laval assumed power), had 
offered to collaborate with the American Government. 


| AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 12.—Mr. Curtin announced that the church bells would be 
rung on Nov. 15 as in the U.K., but issued a warning against a “‘victory 
complex’. “While we must all rejoice at the magnificent news’’, he 
said, ‘‘there must be no sign of complacency and no diminution in the 
war effort. The Japanese still thunder at our gates and must be 
driven from New Guinea, the Solomons, Timor, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and the Philippines... Any relaxation in Australia’s effort 
now would prolong the war’’. 

Nov. 13.—The Minister for War announced that 2,000 casualties 
were suffered by the Australian 9th Division during the battle against 
Rommel, the great majority being wounded. 

Nov. 17.—The federal conference of the Labour Party unanimously 
reaffirmed the rule forbidding its representatives to join with other 
parties in a national government. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Curtin, in a review of the New Guinea campaign, said 
that General Blamey had been personally directing the Allied land forces 
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since Sept. 28, when his H.Q. had been transferred to New Guiney 
The Japanese had been driven back through terrain described as the 
worst on which any troops had fought during the war, and this haj 
been a great achievement, owing to the difficulties of communications, 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 12.—It was learned that many thousands of young workers had 
recently been sent to Germany and Norway. 

Nov. 17.—It was learned that the German authorities had estab. 
lished a defence zone along the coast about 12 miles deep, and that 
extensive evacuations of the civilian population had taken place, 

Some 2,000 Jews were arrested in Brussels. 

Nov. 19.—15 people were sentenced to death in Bruges for espionage 
and “‘maintaining a friendly attitude to the enemy”’. 

Nov. 21.—The German News Agency stated that 10 hostages were 
to be executed as a reprisal for the shooting of the Burgomaster of 
Charleroi, unless those responsible were discovered by midnight on 
Nov. 25. 


BERMUDA 
Nov. 14.—Canadian troops arrived to form part of the garrison. 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 13.—Following the Government’s protest to Vichy against tlie 
German raid on the Embassy in Vichy, the Government announced 
the severance of diplomatic relations with the Vichy Government. 

Nov. 21.—It was reported in Buenos Aires that the staff of the Vichy 
Embassy in Rio had expressed their intention of adhering to the French 
authorities in Algeria. 

Nov. 23:—It was announced that the Government had informed the 
U.S. Ambassador in Rio that the nationalization of the German Condor 
airline in Brazil had been completed, and the company could now be 
removed from the U.S. black list. 


BULGARIA 


Nov. 19.—It was learned that Jews had been ordered to wear the 
yellow badge and might not leave their homes without authorization. 
Mixed marriages were forbidden, and many professions had been closed 
to Jews. 


CANADA 
Nov. 9.—The Government severed relations with Vichy France. — 
Nov. 10.—It was announced that President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Mackenzie King had jointly agreed that Canada should become 
a full member of the Combined Production and Resources Board. _ 
Nov. 12.—The Minister of Munitions announced that war material 
was being produced in Canada at the rate of $2,500 million a year. 
Nov. 16.—Minister of Munitions’ statement in Washington. (S# 
U.S.A.) 
M. Philip, Commissioner for the Interior in the French National 
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Committee, stated in Ottawa that he completely endorsed General de 
Gaulle’s attitude towards ‘‘Darlan and other Vichyite traitors who 
have escaped to Africa’. He said it would be disastrous if the French 
people got the idea that Darlan’s appointment had been promoted or 
countenanced by the U.S.A., since it would deal a blow to American 
prestige, which was high in France, and would destroy the whole 
resistance movement, handing France over to the Communists. He 
described Flandin, Bergery, and Pucheu as well-known Fifth Column- 
ists, and said they would all soon be in Africa. The Fighting French 
would be willing to negotiate with Generai Giraud, but General de Gaulle 
hadno authority to make deals with Darlan and his associates, since his 
mandate came from the French National Committee, which was a 
fusion of the resistance movements in France and was the only real 
representative of France. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King appointed Brigadier Vanier as 
Minister to the exiled Allied Governments in London. 


CHILE 

Nov. 11.—President Rios sent a message to President Roosevelt 
stating that Chile would play her part in helping the United States 
in the fight to free French territory by increasing the production of 
vital war materials and by vigorously suppressing Nazi propaganda 
and espionage. He added that he was convinced the American cam- 
paign in N. Africa tended in a fundamental manner to guarantee the 
security of the western hemisphere. 

Nov. 22.—The General Convention of the Democratic party approved 
by a large majority a motion recommending a~break with the Axis 
Powers. 


CHINA 
Nov. 10.—The British Parliamentary mission arrived in Chungking. 
Nov. 18.—General Chiang Kai-shek’s message at the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. (See U.S.A.) 


CUBA 


Nov. 10.—The Minister of State announced that diplomatic relations 
with the Vichy Government had been broken off. 
_ A German spy named Luning, convicted for transmitting shipping 
information to Axis submarines, was executed in Havana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nov. 12.—Dr. Benesh stated at the opening of the State Council in 
London that the war had now entered its third and final phase. The 
first phase ended with the German attack on Russia, the second in 
which the European became a world war ended in October, 1942, and 
the third began with the check to the German offensive on the Volga 
and in the Caucasus, the preparations for a winter offensive by the 
Russians, the British offensive in Libya, the offensive of the U.S.A. in 
N. Africa and the Pacific, the constant British air offensive, and the 
preparations for a second front in W. Europe. In this final period 
France would again become a Great Power. 
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Hitler, Géring, and Goebbels had recently announced that Germany 
was passing over to a defensive war, and this was an admission of tly 
fact that Germany, because of her military, economic, and mom| 
exhaustion, could not secure victory and could only use the threat of, 
prolonged defensive war to retain the territories she had already gaingj 
and. increasingly threatened W. Europe and America with (op. 
munism in Germany, and secondly of the fact that both Germany and 
Japan hoped to obtain an inconclusive peace through resourcefij 
politics and diplomacy. But neither attempt would meet with succes 
for the Allies had. now gained the initiative. There would certainly by 
a second front in W. Europe, as well as a new and unprecedented air 
offensive and serious happenings in all the occupied countries. Ther 
would be revolts all over Europe, and the situation at the armistice 
would be far more serious than in November, 1918. 

He said that apart from the Grand Alliance of all the United Nations, 
the British-Soviet alliance was the most important diplomatic act for 
the practical reorganization of post-war Europe, for it was essential tp 
a stabilized Europe that the great Western and Eastern Powers should 
co-operate peacefully. He did not think that the requisite conditions 
were yet ripe for the concrete application of Federal projects in Europe 
and many unknown factors in Central Europe made it impossible to 
proceed to binding solutions before the end of the war. 

Nov. 13.—It was announced that M. Necas, Minister of Reconstrue. 
tion and Public Works, and M. Outrata, Minister of Commerce, had 
left the Cabinet, while a newly formed Ministry of Economic Recon- 
struction and Commerce had been taken over by M. Nemec, formerly 
Minister for Social Welfare, and a newly amalgamated Ministry of 
Agriculture and Public Works had been entrusted to M. Lichner, 
formerly Minister of State. 

Nov. 15.—Turkish reports stated that a police conference had met in 
Bratislava, with delegations from Paris, Oslo, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Brussels, and Budapest. The Slovakian Minister for the Interior, open- 
ing the conference, stated “‘the U.S. landing in N. Africa shows that the 
U.S.A. and Britain intend to bring the war into Europe”’. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 9.—A Government was formed by Hr. Scavenius, containing al 
the outgoing Ministers except four, in place of whom five new ones wert 
appointed, three of them civil servants, one an Agrarian, and one Hr. 
Hansen, chairman of the Trade Union Council and a Social-Democtat 

Nov. 21.—It was learned that more than 400 arrests of students ant 
Communists had taken place during the week when the new Scavenils 
Government was set up. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 19.—The Prime Minister read in Parliament a letter from the 
British Ambassador stating that the British Government would “u* 
its good offices in view of assuring Egypt’s representation on a footing 
equality at all peace negotiations which will directly affect her interests ; 
and would take no part in discussions directly affecting Egypt 
interests without having prior consultations with the Egyptian Gove 
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-hould rank high’. Concerning the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, he said that 
ecent events had shown that it was a simple pact between two parties 
‘ishing to settle their difference, but “imperative for both of them”. 
It had recently been put to the test “in the worst possible circumstances, 
hut the relations with our Ally were still based on the sincerest con- 
fidence and on real understanding’. The British authorities appre- 
iated the Egyptian point of view, and respected the sovereignty and 
independence of the country. He also spoke of measures taken to 
regulate the food supply problem, which had been carried out success- 
fully with British assistance, and measures to mitigate the effects of 
the high cost of living. 

Nov. 23.—It was learned that General Smuts spent the week-end in 
Egypt on his return journey from Great Britain, and visited S. African 
units in the desert. 


FINLAND 
Nov. 16.—The Minister for Social Affairs’ speech in Stockholm. 
(See Sweden.) 


FRANCE 

Nov. 10. Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, announced that “in the 
absence of Admiral Darlan’’, he had assumed command of the land, 
sea, and air forces, and appealed for calm from the people in a situation 


which “recalls that of 1940’’. 

Breaking of diplomatic relations with Cuba (See Cuba.) 

It was announced in London that the French National Committee 
had appointed General Legentilhomme as High Commissioner for 
Madagascar. 

The German News Agency stated from Vichy that there was ‘‘some- 
thing fishy about the Darlan affair’ and that ‘Admiral Darlan must be 
considered as removed from his post’’. It stated that Darlan’s vacilla- 
tions between “‘a policy of collaboration and wait-and-see’’ were now 
shown in a clearer light, and his desertion of Vichy was a personal 
matter of jealousy against Laval. 

The Minister of Information announced that mass arrests were taking 
place in all the principal towns in the unoccupied zone of “people 
actively helping the enemy to break up the French Empire’’. 

Nov. 11.—German troops entered Unoccupied France. Marshal 
Pétain received a letter from Hitler informing him that all the German 
efforts to preserve the armistice and to improve relations with France 
had proved futile. The armistice terms had indulged in no measures of 
extortion against France and had made no demands on the French 
Fleet, but the Axis Powers were in no circumstances ready to allow 
these armistice terms to result in consequences to their disadvantage. 
Therefore, when information had been received that the next objectives 
of Anglo-American invasion were to be Corsica and the south of 
France, the foundations of the armistice ceased to exist, since France 
Was no longer in a position to acquit herself vis-a-vis Germany and 
Italy, and these Powers agreed to take, in all urgency, all measures to 
arrest the continuation of this Anglo-American aggression. It was 
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necessary for Axis troops to cross France to occupy the Mediterraney 
coast and to land in Corsica. 

The letter also referred to the conduct of General Giraud, who had 
acted contrarily to the assurances given by Marshal Pétain and hy 
taken up arms in the service of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. The acti: 
of the German troops was not directed against the French people, ay 
it was not their desire that France should again become a theatre of 
war; and Hitler expressed the hope that Germany would defend Europ 
side by side with France. He gave the assurance that as soon as thy 
situation in the Mediterranean had improved and there was no questi: 
of endangering German interests under the terms of the Armisti¢ 
Convention German troops would be withdrawn to the former line ¢ 
demarcation. The French Government was also free to move any. 
where in France, and could return to Versailles. ‘““May the measura 
taken against the violators of peace outside the European continen: 
bring about a rapprochement of the people of Europe’’, the letter state, 
“Germany has decided to defend the frontiers of your country side by 
side with the French soldiers, and at the same time the frontiers oj 
culture and European civilization.” 

Hitler also broadcast a message to the French Army and people in 
which he stated that Britain had declared war on Germany in Septen- 
ber, 1939 for no reason, persuading the French Government to join 
with them, and had then abandoned the French Army at Dunkirk and 
forced France to seek an armistice. In this armistice, he said, ‘‘Germany 
never aimed at humiliating France, nor at destroying the French 
Empire in the world’’. In view of the present Anglo-American threat to 
Corsica and the coast of southern France, the German Army had been 
forced to enter the unoccupied zone, “‘not as the enemy of the French 
people and with no intention of establishing German rule in thes 
territories’. The German troops had orders to disturb as little a 
possible the French people, and he concluded by saying, ‘‘The mor 
speedily the Power is wiped out which has for three centuries been 
flinging one country against another, and which has so often in the past 
tried to strip France of her possessions, the more speedily will the 
wishes of the German troops and the French in the occupied country 
be fulfilled’. 

Marshal Pétain received von Rundstedt and protested, in reply t 
Hitler’s letter, against ‘‘a decision incompatible with the armistice 
agreement”’. 

Laval returned to Vichy from seeing Hitler and Ribbentrop. Vichy 
announcements stated that he had been in conference with Hitler 
Ribbentrop, and Ciano in Munich since Nov. 9. 

German troops occupied Lyons, Limoges, Agen, Pau, and Vichy, ané 
Italian troops entered Nice, while both German and Italian forces 
landed in Corsica. 

Allied broadcast appeal to the Fleet and merchant navy to join the 
United Nations and sail to Allied ports. (See Great Britain.) 

General von Stiilpnagel informed the Vichy Ambassador in Pats 
that henceforth the Tricolour might be hoisted on all Government 
buildings in Paris. _ 

The German radio stated that the German authorities were refusing f 
permission to American nationals to cross the frontiers of Spain ané 
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witzerland, and British and American residents in the regions occupied 
by the German troops were interned. The German news agency 
tated that this was done on orders from the French Government. 

New York radio broadcast to French people. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 12.—Darlan’s broadcast to the Fleet at Toulon and the Cabinet’s 
Henunciation of General Giraud. (See Special Note.) 

It was announced from Vichy that, the French naval authorities at 
oulon having pledged themselves to defence against all acts of aggres- 
‘ion, the German authorities had decided that the fortified area of 
oulon would not be occupied and that the warships would be safe- 
buarded. 

Nov. 13.—A German statement from Vichy declared that Algeria 
‘4s still a nerve-centre, and that, “in view of the strengthening 
esistance elsewhere, what has been achieved so far is merely a prelude, 
eralding large-scale operations still to come’’. 

The German High Command announced that the occupation of the 
outhern coast was complete, and that since the chief of the French 
naval units in the Mediterranean and the commander of the coastal 

efences of Toulon had given a solemn declaration that the warships 
and the naval fortress of Toulon would defend themselves against any 
attack, orders had been given to the German troops to desist from 
occupying the military zone of Toulon. 

The Brazilian Government protested to Vichy against the German 
raid on the Embassy in Vichy on Nov. 12. Breaking of diplomatic 
relations with Brazil. (See Brazil). 

It was learned that German Customs officials were in charge of all 
the Franco-Swiss border posts, and that the telephone service between 
Switzerland and France had been completely cut off. 

Nov. 15.—It was announced in Vichy that Admiral Laborde, in 
command at Toulon, had given a new oath of fealty to Marshal Pétain, 
and that the crews of the French warships were confined on board. 

Reports were current that General Weygand had been arrested by 
order of the Germans. 

Breaking of relations with San Salvador. (See San Salvador.) 

Nov. 16.—Marshal Pétain’s denunciation of Darlan. (See Special Note.) 
Statement by French National Committee in London re negotiations in 
N. Africa. (See Special Note). 

[he Prefect and Maritime Governor of Toulon issued orders that 
Toulon should be closed to all non-residents. 

M. Philip’s statement in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

_ Reports that MM. Chautemps, Flandin, Pucheu, and Peyrouton were 
in N. Africa. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 18.—An official announcement was issued in Vichy, following a 
meeting of the Cabinet, stating that Marshal Pétain, ‘‘taking into ac- 
count the exceptional circumstances’”’, had given Laval power to 
enable him as head of the Government “‘to deal speedily at any hour 
and in all places with the difficulties through which France is passing’’. 
An Act was therefore passed giving Laval power to make laws and issue 
decrees on his signature alone. It was also decreed that in the case of 
Pétain’s inability to carry on as Chief of State, Laval should assume 
these functions for a time, and in the case of permanent incapacity the 
Cabinet should appoint a new Chief,of State by a majority vote. The 
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constitutional Act appointing Darlan as Pétain’s presumptive succesgy 
was declared cancelled. 

It was announced that Admiral Auphan, the Secretary for the Nayy 
and Gibrat, the Secretary for Communications, had left the Vicky 
Government. Admiral Abrial had been appointed to succeed Auphay 
and Bichelonne took over the Ministry of Communications in conjung. 
tion with his existing post of Secretary for Industrial Productiop, 
Cathala, Secretary for Finance, was appointed to the new post of 
Minister of National Economy and Finance, 

General d’Astier de la Vigerie, formerly in command of air foros 
in Morocco until August, 1940, escaped from France and joined 
General de Gaulle, in London, with M. Morandat, a prominent trad 
unionist. 

Nov. 19.—Marshal Pétain’s appeal to the Army in Africa. (Sy 
Special Note.) 

Déat broadcast an attack on Vichy as “‘the symbol of all that 
rotten’’, and stated that Laval must transfer his government to Paris 
“The Government must be stripped of the barely disguised Gaullism 
which has reigned at Vichy for two years’, he said, and claimed that 
the Vichy military intelligence service had kept in-contact with London 
and Washington and had helped to hand over N. Africa to the ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxons”’, 

It was reported that General Weygand had been arrested when the 
Germans entered the unoccupied zone, and Rome radio declared that 
“according to German official quarters he was being held in Germany’. 

Nov. 20.—Laval broadcast a message to the nation stating that le 
intended to collaborate even more closely with Germany than in the 
past. The U.S.A. and England were now “tearing France limb from 
limb’, he said. ‘‘France, stabbed by defeat, overwhelmed by the terms 
of the armistice and drawn into war by her former allies, can only 
remain herself if she retains her empire. Without this empire France 
cannot live’. He also said he did not believe in Anglo-Saxon generosity, 
Japan had deprived England of a large part of her empire and of her 
store of raw materials, and therefore the Anglo-Saxons wanted to makt 
good their losses by taking the French Empire. 

He declared he had not wanted the war, and those who declared wat 
were madmen. After having lost the war, he had come to an under 
standing with Germany like that with Italy in 1935. ‘You were lied 
to when you were told that to collaborate with Japan meant war. It 
was a lie when you were told that to collaborate with Italy also meant 
to work for war”. He proclaimed his conviction of Germany’s victory, 
and stated that France was acting together with Germany in ful 
independence. A German defeat would mean Communism all over 
Europe. England was responsible for French misfortunes, and Genera 
de Gaulle had seized French colonies with the aid of the British. ‘‘It isi 
the interests of France and in the interests of the peace to come thal 
we are attempting reconciliation with Germany”, he said. “The 
entente with Germany is the sole guarantee of peace in Europe’. 

For himself his one aim was to see France emerge great and strong 
from the storm through which she was passing. “We do not wat 
Bolshevism to dim the light of French civilization”, he said. “Byé 
clear-sighted policy, by tolerance and perseverance, France is nm? 
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sition to maintain her strength ... France is badly wounded, but 
js still alive”’. 
He also disclosed the statements he had made to Admiral Leahy on 
pril 27, when he pointed out the discourtesy of the American press and 
ndio campaigns. He told the Ambassador it was the Jews and the 
igrés who were trying to rouse American opinion against France, 
ut whatever happened he did not intend to do anything ‘‘discourteous 
r inelegant’’ with regard to America. He also stated that Germany 
d never asked France to do anything that might break off relations 
ith Washington and accused President Roosevelt of disorganizing 
nd weakening French means of defence by “methodical preparation, 
ropaganda, and corruption of Frenchmen’. He said he had warned 
dmiral Leahy that France would defend herself if Dakar or Casa- 
Janca were attacked. ‘‘I am certain Germany will be victorious’’, he 
ncluded, “‘but I was determined to follow this same policy had she 
en defeated”’. 
Nov. 23.—Marshal Pétain’s broadcast appeal to the armed forces of 
’ Africa. (See Special Note.) 


RENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Nov. 16.—The Governor-General sent a telegram to General de Gaulle 
xpressing the loyalty of “the entire French Equatorial African popula- 
on’ to the French National Committee and to the General himself. 


ERMANY 


Nov. 10.—An article in the Frankfurter Zeitung stated that ‘‘in spite 

all appearances the German strategic plans have not suffered any 
ock’’ from the events in North Africa. ‘Such surprises as have occurred 
ave affected only the rate at which objectives have been attained, 
ever the basic plan’, it stated. A new “‘basic plan’’ was then detailed 
@ three points; first, the U-boats were to be developed “‘resulting in a 

tuation in which any large-scale overseas occupation is technically 
npossible’’; secondly, the Axis Powers would take military initiative 

other unnamed fronts; and thirdly, there would be ‘‘events in the 
ar East and Pacific theatres’. 

Nov. 11.—Hitler’s messages to Marshal Pétain and the French people, 
nd announcement of Laval’s conferences with Hitler, Ribbentrop, and 
nano. (See France.) 

Nov. 12.—Assurance of respect for Spanish neutrality. (See Spain.) 
r. _— references to Germany’s defensive moves. (See Czecho-, 
wakia.) 

Nov. 13.—Moscow radio stated that Marshall Kesselring, Chief of the 
ir Force in N. Africa and the Mediterranean, had been dismissed 
pcause he failed to warn the High Command of the Allied offensive. 

The News Agency declared, following the announcement that 
arlan had taken over the responsibility of French interests in N. 
frica, that the British and American authorities were issuing ex- 
anations and orders in Darlan’s name, in order to paralyse the 
ao of the French troops, but that the Admiral had never seen 
hese orders. 

Nov. 18.—The News Agency issued a statement that Laval was to 
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receive very far-reaching powers in France. It expressed the opinig 
that ‘‘the period of passive measures to which the French Governmey 
have so far restricted themselves has now passed and that positiy 
measures must finally be taken—although it is not clear of what natyp 
A rapid decision is highly desirable’. 

Goebbels stated in an article in Das Reich that new danger, 
and new possibilities had arisen in the war. It would be foolig 
to expect that these should all be favourable to the Germans; there ha 
never been a war or a revolution in the whole of history in which op 
side only gained victories and the other side suffered only defeat 
“He always will win’, he said, “‘who has earned victory by his materia 
spiritual, and mental preparation. It is, therefore, our duty to see to} 
with all our powers that victory shall be ours, not only because it j 
due to us but also because we deserve it’’. He compared the coming, 
the New Order in Europe to the slow convalescence of a man who wy 
seriously ill and who had occasional relapses. The recent Allied succes 
in N. Africa was not decisive, for it was won on a front where there we 
less resistance. What was more important was whether the eneny 
would break down the Germans irretrievably at a vital point, and ths 
he considered impossible. ‘‘We hold a front which in its extent sx 
passes everything in history and which is in places terribly far fron 
our frontiers’, he said. “One can, of course, not always prevent a 
occasional break-through on such an extensive front’. He added 
“Perhaps the greatest difference between us and our enemies is thi 
we believe what we say’’. The position was much better for Germay 
in 1942 than in the previous winter, she had surrounded Europe with: 
front that was unbreakable, and all enemy attempts at a second from 
in Europe would fail. The events of the previous few weeks had speede 
up the tempo of the war, but ‘‘we do not doubt for a moment that i 
the end everything will again turn out well for us’’, he concluded. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill, speaking on Lord Mayor’s Day at th 
Mansion House, stated that the “Battle of Egypt’’ had resulted 
“glorious and decisive victory’; it had been fought not for the sake 
gaining territory but with the sole aim of destroying the armed for 
of the enemy, and at the point where this disaster would be most far 
reaching and irrecoverable. There were many different Allies taki 
part in the 8th Army, but the battle was fought throughout alms 
entirely by men of British blood either from home or from the Domi 
ions, and by the Germans, since the Italians were left to perish int 
waterless desert or surrender. The Germans were outmatched and ott 
fought with the very weapons which they had used before to beat do 
so many peoples, particularly in the air. ‘This is not the end’’, he s# 
“It is not even the beginning of the end. But it is, perhaps, the end" 
the beginning’. Henceforth the Germans would meet equally ¥ 
armed, and perhaps better armed, troops, and would have to iace! 
many theatres that air superiority which they had so often 
mercilessly. 

The Battle of Egypt was designed and timed as a prelude and count! 
part to the great enterprise of the Americans at the western end 0! 
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Zditerranean, in which British troops and air forces, and especially 


Navy, were taking part. President Roosevelt was the author of 
;s undertaking, and he, Mr. Churchill, was his “‘active and ardent 
utenant’’. With regard to Spain and Portugal, the policy of America 
d Britain was that they should be independent and free, prosperous, 
dat peace. In answer to the question as to whether France was 
ished, Mr. Churchill expressed his faith that she would rise again. 
itain had no wish but to see ‘‘France free and strong, with her empire 
thered round her and with Alsace-Lorraine restored’’. Britain coveted 
) French possession, for she had not entered the war for profit or ex- 
nsion. But Britain meant to hold her own. “I have not become the 
ing’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
itish Empire’, he said. “For that task if ever it were prescribed, 
meone else would have to be found, and, under democracy, I suppose 
e nation would have to be consulted’’. Britain stood as “‘a veritable 
k of salvation in this drifting world’. 
In the campaign in N. Africa the purpose was “‘to gain a vantage 
und from which to open a new front against Hitler and Hitlerism, 
cleanse the shores of Africa from the stain of Nazi and Fascist 
anny, to open the Mediterranean to Allied sea and air power, and 
us effect the liberation of the peoples of Europe from the pit of 
isery into which they have been cast by their own improvidence and 
the brutal violence of the enemy’’. The American and British under- 
<ings in N. Africa were part of a single strategic and political concep- 
n, “about which we are now justified in entertaining good and 
asonable confidence’. 
Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that between Sept. 10, 
en further operations began with the assault on Majunga, and Oct. 
, British losses in Madagascar had been 17 killed and 45 wounded. 
pwards of 1,000 prisoners were taken during the fighting following the 
pture of the capital. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of Com- 
ms that Parliament was to be asked to vote £10 million as a gift to 
alta for restoring war damage and rebuilding after the war. 
Nov. 11.—It was announced that Lt.-General Anderson was in com- 
and of the British ist Army, the land forces included in the Allied 
rces in N. Africa. 
“a. of the Navy to the French Fleet to join them. (See Special 
ole.) 
It was officially announced that the church bells were to be rung 
roughout the U.K. on Nov. 15 in celebration of the victory in Egypt. 
lhe King opened Parliament, and in the Speech from the Throne stated 
at the British people were determined to fight on ‘‘to complete victory 
th no thought of parley’. The brilliant victory in the Western Desert 
hd operations forestalling the attack of the Axis upon French North 
rica were notable steps towards final victory. ‘“The Declaration of the 
nited Nations endorsing the principles of the Atlantic Charter provides 
foundation on which international society can be rebuilt after the 
Ar, he stated. Measures were already being discussed and undertaken 
r the urgent needs of the post-war period, in concert with the other 
vernments of the United Nations. The Government's first concern 
ust be to seek and secure the means of achieving complete and speedy 
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victory, but improvements in education and public health must also} 
carried on. “‘All our fortitude and all our determination will be nee: 
to win through to victory’, he concluded, ‘“‘But I know that nothiy 
will shake your purpose or cause your steps to falter on the way”, 

The Secretary for the Colonies, in a review of the war situation ip 
House of Lords, stated that, with regard to the Jews in France, 
Government had agreed to admit, in addition to those already in Britaiy 
Jewish children from unoccupied France if they had lost their parey, 
and had a relative in Britain; the High Commissioner in Palestine hy 
also agreed to take 1,000 children. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons. (See Spejj 
Summary.) 

The Minister of Production stated that more than 500 ships ly 
taken part in the convoy of the expedition to N. Africa and that m 
than 350 warships had convoyed it; and it was by far the “langg 
amphibious operation in history”. He estimated the amount of Le 
lease aid sent to the Middle East as $640 million worth, but this rep 
sented only one-tenth of the total equipment for British forces in 
theatres of war. 100 per cent of the men in the mechanized divisic 
and more that 50 per cent of the infantry in Libya were U.K. tro 
the rest being Dominion troops, Indians, and other Allied fore 
including Fighting French, Greeks, and Poles. 

Nov. 12.—General Smuts, speaking in London, stated that the x 
phase in N. Africa had come as the most amazing transformation st 
in the war. The United Nations had gained the initiative, and it wa 
vital to strain every nerve to keep it, and “‘continue to pile on the agom 
until the enemy cracks’’. The possession of all N. Africa would mea 
the recovery of the Mediterranean as a much shortened line of commun 
cations, thus saving much shipping, and would also secure Allied bas 
from which to start offensive operations by sea, land, and air agains 
the enemy. Several new fronts against vulnerable areas were 10 
emerging; all western and southern Europe lay exposed, not only from 
Britain but also across the Mediterranean. ‘“‘He who holds the Mediter 
ranean probably holds the key to Europe’”’, he said. ‘And who know 
whether another Carthage will not yet avenge itself against a recreatt 
Rome?” 

The Allies had wrested the air offensive from the enemy, and int 
African campaign were beginning to wrest the land offensive from him 
There only remained the sea offensive, i.e. the U-boat campaign, will 
was the most serious menace and ‘“‘the last hope of Germany”. It 
therefore of primary importance to turn ‘“‘the enemy’s great hope itl 
his final despair”, and General Smuts urged the formation of * 
authoritative, special Supreme Staff’’ to combat the U-boat campalg 

The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in the Hous! 
Commons that the Foreign Office had great hopes that the collaboratit 
between America, Britain, and Russia would continue after the W# 
With regard to British help for Russia, he said that Mr. Churchill 
explained all the difficulties about a second front; but during the prev’ 
12 months Britain and America had dispatched to Russia by 4 
Northern route 3,052 aircraft, 4,084 tanks, 30,031 vehicles, and 831)! 
tons of miscellaneous cargo. In addition were delivered 42,000 tons 
aviation spirit and petrol and 66,000 tons of fuel oil, and the great } 
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this material had reached its destination, after great feats of endur- 

ce by British seamen, 

The abolition of extra-territorial rights in China was a “shining 
ample of Anglo-American co-operation’, and the same spirit of co- 
neration existed among the United Nations as a whole. 

Nov. 13.—General Smuts told the press that 1943 would probably see 
é heaviest fighting, when the Allies took the offensive in more than 
e theatre and on the largest scale that shipping, mechanical, and 
man resources would permit. It might be possible to make this a 30- 
ears’ war, starting in 1914 and ending in 1944. Europe was like a “‘boil- 
g volcano”’", but this would not by itself bring about the end of the 
var: there would have to be very heavy and severe fighting first. 

The change in the war situation during the previous few weeks was 
e most spectacular of the whole war, for after what looked like a stale- 
ate the situation had become fluid again. He had seen in August how 
ear the Allies had been to losing the delta and the Nile, which would 
ave been the worst blow they could have suffered, next to actual 
efeat. The situation was now reversed; the British forces would soon 
ecain their old positions in Libya, and in the meantime the “great 
rategic reserve from America” had brought about a great change in 
e N. African position. N. Africa would become a “‘series of bases” for 





had already had the effect of slackening the attack on Russia. The 
fediterranean was the route to the East, and the East was “‘the most 
mportant part in the whole world war’; the resistance of China to 
apan would stand out as one of the finest performances of the war, 
nd something quite new so far as the East was concerned. It was 
bossible that, so far as the Far East was concerned, death blows might 
ret be struck from China. 

Referring to conditions after the war, he said that the League of 
‘ations had embodied a very high ideal, and had only failed because 
t was not realistic enough to bring friend and foe together. The 
brganization now growing up among the United Nations was more 
ikely to be able to preserve world peace than the League, and there 
would probably be an organization in the League, or alongside it, 
whose special task would be to look after the problem of world peace 
and prevent the repetition of wars. 

The Minister of Health stated in London that one out of every 5 
ouses in England had been damaged by bombs; 2? million houses had 
een damaged, 2} million. of them repaired and reoccupied, and } 
ullion pulled down or left unoccupiable. 

Nov. 15.—Telegram of congratulation from Emir of Transjordan 
bn the victory in Egypt. (See Transjordan.) 

Nov. 16.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 229 
people were killed and 370 seriously injured in air raids during October. 
Foreign Office statement re political events in N. Africa. (See 
pectal Note.) 

Nov. 17.—The Duke of Devonshire stated in the House of Lords that 
. ry persone had been deported from the Channel Islands and interned 
vermany, 

Nov. 18.—Sir Stafford Cripps stated in the House of Commons that 
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the war had reached a stage at which it might be necessary to consider 
legislation for post-war conditions. The maintenance of political 
unity during the war was a paramount necessity, but Parliament must 
not stultify itself as a democratic body by ignoring essential steps for 
meeting post-war conditions merely because extreme partisans might 
make them subjects of political controversy. An all-party Government 
could not propose any sweeping changes in social and economic 
organization, but if parties would compromise to the extent that their 
representatives did in the Cabinet much might be accomplished by a 
general measure of agreement. Extremists of both Left- and Right-wing 
parties must compromise, he said, ‘“‘as they had already done on a 
number of matters connected with the immediate purposes of the war, 
the one side retarding ‘their advance and the other quickening their 
steps so that the two might emerge abreast’’ in the period following 
the armistice. 


The Secretary for Air stated in Parliament that, to date, Bomber 
Command had raided 210 German towns, most of them more than once. 
Cologne headed the list with 110 raids, Bremen had 101, Hamburg 
93, Hamm 85, Emden 80, and Kiel 70. Berlin had 53. 


The Home Secretary, in a broadcast to America, stated that for the 
British people the war had always been a people’s war and a crusade. 
“The British are not going to abdicate as a leading influence in the world’s 
councils’’, he said, “‘but they are not fighting to keep any privileges or 
advantages or rights of domination which may stand in the way of a 
peaceful, decent, well-organized, democratic future.”’ They intended 
that the world after the war should be as free as good will and good 
intelligence could make it from the threat of poverty, insecurity, 
aggression, and more war. “If those things are what you want’’, he 
said, “then you and we are the right sort of allies.”’ 


The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that the Allies would 
acquire between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of merchant shipping as a 
result of their entry into N. and W. Africa. About 120,000 tons was 
tied up in French N. and W. African ports, and another 120,000 tons 
represented about one-third of the estimated tonnage hitherto operating 
between France and N. Africa. 


Nov. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that the Portuguese 
President had replied to the Note concerning the N. African campaign 
and stated that he had “‘taken cognizance with the greatest satisfaction 
of the assurances offered to Portugal’. The Spanish Government had 
also informed the Ambassador in Madrid that the solemn assurances 0! 
the British Government were “gratefully accepted’. 


Nov. 22.—The following Cabinet changes were announced: Lord 
Cranborne to be Lord Privy Seal and to continue as Leader of tle 
House of Lords; Col. Oliver Stanley to succeed him as Secretary for 
the Colonies; Sir Stafford Cripps to be Minister of Aircraft Production, 
in succession to Col. Llewellin, who was appointed Minister Resident 
Washington for Supply; Mr. H. Morrison took Sir Stafford Cripps 
place in the War Cabinet, and Mr. Eden succeeded him as Leader 0! 
the House of Commons. 

Nov. 23.—General Catroux, the French Delegate-General and C.-in-( 
in the Levant, arrived in London from Beirut. 
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GREECE 


Nov. 15.—Turkish reports stated that all steamers, barges, and small 
naval craft in the Piraeus, Patras, and Salonika had been commandeered 
by the Germans. 

Nov. 19.—The “puppet” Prime Minister, Tsolakoglu, resigned 
“hecause of ill-health’. 

Nov. 20.—Logotheto Poulos was appointed Premier. He was reputed 
to be a whole-hearted supporter of Germany. 


ICELAND 

Nov. 15.—The Regent, speaking at the opening session of the newly 
elected Althing, spoke of Iceland’s excellent relations with Britain and 
America. The British troops had now left Iceland, and had been 
replaced by Americans. The British had come against the will of the 
Icelanders, but quickly gained their respect and sympathy; the Ameri- 
cans came at their request and according to their free agreement, and 
Iceland's respect and sympathy for the U.S.A. had increased on closer 
at quaintance, 


INDIA 
Nov. 12.—It was announced that the Viceroy had declined to grant 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s request for an interview with Mr. Gandhi. 
Nov. 13.—It was announced in Delhi that the Viceroy’s refusal to 
allow Mr. Rajagopalachari to see Mr. Gandhi represented “‘ the con- 


sidered policy of the Government of India’’. 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Jinnah, speaking at Jullundur, referred to the con- 
versations he had had with the Sikh leaders and the invitations he had 
received from them in the Punjab. He invited the Sikhs to free them- 
selves from external influences (the Congress Party) and to come to an 
understanding with the Moslem League. But he rejected the idea of a 
separate State for the Sikhs or any other minority in a country which 
Moslems claimed as their homeland. Self-determination for national 
groups in zones where they were in a majority was one thing, he said; 
self-determination for scattered minorities was another. There could 
be as little question of separate States for non-Moslem communities in 
Pakistan as for a scattered Moslem minority in the United Provinces. 
With regard to the British Government, he said he would be quite 
happy if the British were to quit India to-morrow; the Moslems would 
be able to look after themselves all right. 


ITALY 


Nov. 10.—Rome radio announced that 2 Italians, dressed as Italian 
oticers, who were landed from a British submarine on Oct. 9, had been 
executed as spies. 

Nov. 11.—Italian troops in Nice and Corsica. (See France.) 

Nov. 12.—The Popolo di Roma stated that every British broadcast 
revealed that the British and Americans were bent on knocking Italy 
out of the war. “The so-called United Nations want to open the gate 
of Europe by using their military strength against Italy”, it stated. 

Without wishing to forecast future political and military develop- 
ments of the situation, we can already say with assurance that Italy 
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can face everything that comes, and will make the English and Ames. 
cans pay heavily for any future operation.” 

Nov. 14.—Rome radio broadcast an article by Gayda stating tha 
Anglo-American plans in the Mediterranean were aimed at the estab. 
lishment of a second front in Europe, “which would be directed no 
only against Italy but also Germany’”’. 

Nov. 15.—Mussolini dismissed Hippolito, one of the leading 16 of the 
Directory of the Fascist party, and sent him to the front ‘‘at his own 
request”’. 

Nov. 18.—Grandi, the president of the Fascist Council of Corpora. 
tions, denounced the British raids on Genoa as “homicidal” in a speech 
to the Legislative Commissions of Justice and Industry in Rome. 

Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia said the Mediterranean might be 
the deciding issue of the war, and outlined the Allies’ plan for victory 
as first, the elimination of Italian forces in the Mediterranean, secondly, 
a massive attack on Germany, and finally, an offensive on Japan with 
all the forces freed from other centres, including those of Russia. He 
added, “‘The Allies are counting on fighting the Tripartite Powes 
separately and defeating them one after the other by concentrating al 
their forces against one at a time’’. 

Nov. 21.—The Minister of Education stated in a broadcast that 
within the next few weeks the final battle in N. Africa would be waged. 
He said the British raids on Turin and Genoa were an attempt to 
frighten Italy into giving up the fight, but the Italian people were not 
frightened. With regard to the N. African campaign, the decisive 
difference between this and other campaigns in N. Africa was that the 
Axis now had a new enemy force west of them to attack them from the 
rear. But this time not only Tripoli but also Bizerta and Tunis were in 
Axis hands. 

Nov. 22.—Gayda stated in the Giornale d'Italia that, when the 
moment.came, the Axis Powers would reply to the R.A.F. attacks by 
using the same methods which Britain was the first to employ, and 
for which she must bear the responsibility. 


MADAGASCAR 


Nov. 10.—Appointment of General Legentilhomme as High Com 
missioner. (See Great Britain.) 


MALTA 


Nov. 10.—British grant of {10 million for restoring war damage atid 
rebuilding after the war. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 12.—The Governor, opening a new aerodrome, stated tht the 
people were “looking forward confidently to the day when Malta 
would become an advanced base of the United Nations for the relentless 
and remorseless prosecution of the war against Italy’”’. 


MEXICO 


Nov. 19.—It was announced that diplomatic relations with th 
U.S.S.R. were to be renewed. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
Nov. 10.—Prince Bernhard returned to London from his visit to 
Canada, the U.S.A., and the Netherlands territories in the Caribbean. 
Nov. 17.—It was learned that the German authorities had estab- 
lished a defence area along the coast, stretching 35 miles inland at its 
broadest. Within the area no persons were allowed to change their 
residence and all movement between the inside and outside was for- 
hidden; the Germans were constructing a system of fortifications in 
depth. ’ 
Nev. 2).—It was learned that Goebbels was in Holland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Nov. 10.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in Belfast. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 14.—The German authorities issued orders forbidding shipping 
luring the night in the waters along Vestlandet province, including 
Bergen harbour. It was learned that during the previous week 2,300 
Jews had been arrested throughout the country. 

Nov. 23.—The German wireless reported that Victor Lutze, chief of 
the German S.A., had arrived in Oslo “at the invitation of Terboven’’. 
Swedish reports stated that the Germans had recently built pillboxes 
at many places in Oslo and at key spots along the roads inland. 


POLAND 
Nov. 18.—Governor Frank issued a decree giving his deputy power 
to consider as State property all Polish estates, either confiscated 
or administered since the German occupation by German “‘trustees’’. 
Nov. 20.—It was learned that about 8,000 civilian refugees from 
Russia, mostly women and children, had arrived in Tanganyika and 
Uganda. 


PORTUGAL 

Nov. 12.—President Carmona’s reply to President Roosevelt’s 
message. (See U.S.A.) 

ov. 18.—The Government protested to the British and American 
Governments against the violation of Portuguese air by British and 
American aeroplanes recently. 

Nov. 20.—The President’s reply to British assurances re N. African 
ampaign. (See Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 19.—Reports in the Paris press stated that out of the 800,000 
Jews in Rumania in 1940, only 290,000 remained. All Jews were 
obliged to leave the country villages and live in the towns, all Jewish 
organizations had been grouped in one organization under State con- 
trol, and forced emigration had removed thousands of Jews from the 
oncentration camps to camps in Russia. All Jews from 18 to 50 
years Of age were obliged to work. 
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SAN SALVADOR 


Nov. 15.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with thy 
Vichy Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov, 12, 13. ral Smuts’s st ents ar situation. (Se 
Great Britain.) 

Nov. 20.—M. Annet, the Vichy Governor-General of Madagascar 
arrived in Durban for internment. 


SPAIN 


Nov. 11.—The German Ambassador informed the Government that 
Germany intended to respect Spanish neutrality. 

Nov. 15.—General Yague was appointed Commander in Melilla, 
Morocco. 

Nov. 16.—Statement issued by Embassy in Buenos Aires denying 
help in Axis espionage. (See Argentina.) 

Nov. 17.—General Franco issued a decree authorizing the respective 
Ministers to order the partial mobilization of the army, navy, and air 
force, in view of “‘the present war situation, which affects an area that 
has remained calm up to now, but which is nearer than ever to Spain 
and her colonies and protectorates’’. The mobilization was ordered in 
order to “‘guarantee Spain’s position outside the present conflict by 
ensuring the defence of her integrity and sovereignty”’ 

Nov. 19.—Visit of the Ambassador to the U.S. State Department 
(See U.S.A.) 

General Franco was reported to have informed both the Axis and th 
United Nations’ Ambassadors that he would immediately accept aid 
from the other side if any of Spain’s sea or air bases were seized. 
Turkish reports stated that he had already refused to grant German) 
naval and air bases. 

Nov. 20.—Reply to British assurances re N. African campaign. (Se 
Great Britain.) 

According to German wireless report the mobilization decree 
entailed the calling up of 1,350,000 officers and men. 

Nov. 23.—General Franco dissolved the Falangist National Counc! 
created in 1939, since its term had expired, and appointed the new 
Third Council, of which Sefior Sufier was made a member. 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 12.—The Minister for Defence announced that “unreliabl 
elements”’ in the defence forces “about whom both press and publi 
had shown concern’, had been sent home. 

Nov. 16.—The Finnish Minister for Social Affairs stated in Stock- 
holm that Finland was not fighting for any European new order; th 
Finnish people were democratic, and no other régime would suit them 

“We have no plans for a Greater Finland’’, he said. ‘We are com- 
pelled to fight as long as necessary. It is no shame to acknowledge 
before friends that we are bearing a heavy burden”’. He defended the 
idea of the unity of the Northern countries. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

Nov. 21.—The first U.S. Consul-General in the Lebanon presented 
his letters of credence to President Naccach. He stated that it was the 
intention of his Government to manifest their sympathy with Lebanese 
aspirations for independence, and that they looked forward with 
assurance to the time when the Lebanese people would undertake the 
rights and responsibilities of full independence, after the war. 

Vov. 23.—Visit of General Catroux to the French National Committee 
in London. (See Great Britain.) 


TANGIER 

Nov. 18.—The Military Governor, General Uriarte, resigned, and was 
succeeded by a civil governor, Sefior Pothous, a former Spanish 
Consul-General. 

Nov. 23.—The local Spanish authorities ordered the members of the 
Axis Armistice Commission who took refuge in Tangier from the 
French zone to proceed to Ceuta and Melilla for internment. The 
German Minister, Rieth, returned to Tangier from Berlin. 


TIBET 

Nov. 20.—The Government sent a message to the Government of 
India stating that the Dalai Lama and Regent and members of the 
Cabinet and the whole population were pleased to hear of the victory 
f the Allies in Egypt, and hoped this was the beginning of continuous 
Allied victory. 


TRANSJORDAN 

Nov. 15.—The Emir Abdullah sent a telegram to Mr. Churchill 
congratulating him on the great victory of the 8th Army in Egypt 
against an enemy “which nearly exposed the Middle East to real 
peril’. (See Great Britain.) 


TUNISIA 

_ Nov, 11.—Axis fighters and dive-bombers landed at the aerodrome 
just outside Tunis, and airborne troops arrived at various points. The 
German wireless announced that Tunisia was putting up a resistance 
to the U.S. troops which had arrived early in the morning. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 11.—192 British internees, 170 of whom lived in Palestine, 
arrived in Istanbul from Germany for exchange with about 270 German 
internees from the Middle East. 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 10.—President Roosevelt told the press that offensive plans 
amnst the Axis had been discussed since a fortnight after Pearl 
Harbour, especially a possible frontal assault across the English Channel. 
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Finally, it was decided that such an attack could not be carried out with 
a good chance of success before 1943 because of physical limitations— 
the time required to train and transport men across the Atlantic. The 
campaign in Africa had been planned since July, and all the fighting 
Allies had been consulted; Moscow knew these plans when Mr. Churchjjj 
visited M. Stalin. Discussing military man-power, he said he foresay 
an army of 74 million by January, 1944, and by then 2,200,000 woul 
be in the Navy, the Coastguards, and the Marines, bringing the tota| 
of armed men to 9,700,000. 

The joint Senate-House Committee approved the 18-19-year-olj 
Draft Bill, eliminating the Senate provision requiring a year’s military 
training before the “‘under-twentys”’ could be sent to fight overseas 

Nov. 11.—President Roosevelt stated at an Armistice Day obser. 
vance at Arlington National Cemetery that “the Americans and their 
British brothers in arms are again fighting on French soil’, and wer 
again “fighting against a German militarism which transcends a hur- 
dredfold the brutality and barbarism of 1918’. It was heartening ty 
know that soldiers of France were joining the United Nations. The 
Nazis had sought to conquer the world and for a time had seemed to be 
successful, but they were facing now ‘“‘inevitable final defeat’’. 

Mr. Hull referred to the German occupation of the whole of France 
as yet another example of German lawlessness and disregard of solemn 
obligations. Vichy’s interests in the U.S.A. were taken over by 
Switzerland. 

New York radio, in a French broadcast, stated that President 
Roosevelt appealed to the people of France to consider Germany once 
again as a country in arms against them. French warships and mer- 
chant ships could reach United Nations ports, where they would find 
brothers-in-arms ready to welcome them, and the powerful naval forces 
of the Allies, which, together with the French Fleet, could definitely 
clear the Mediterranean of the German threat. He reiterated the aims 
of the expeditionary force in N. Africa as: “‘to clear a way to the 
already bruised Italian and German armies, and to seize an essential 
base from where France and Europe may be freed”. The broadcast 
stated that all Frenchmen were once more combatant; the moment was 
not yet ripe for the inhabitants of France to take up arms, but they 
must put up a passive resistance. 

Nov. 12.—The Secretary for War told the press that the target of 7} 
million men in the army at the end of 1943 had been carefully calculatec 
against every circumstance which could be foreseen, such as thie 
extent of transport available and the help that must be given to the 
Allies. This figure was a very close and conservative calculation 0 
what would be needed. It must be remembered that the Germans ha¢ 
40 divisions in Western Europe and the occupied countries, and 20" 
divisions in Russia, and that together, with her allies, she had nearly 5()) 
divisions all told, not counting 85 Japanese divisions. . 

President Roosevelt received a message from President Carmona °! 
Portugal, expressing appreciation of the American assurance thal 
Portuguese neutrality would be respected during the N. Africal 
campaign, and stating that this assurance was “‘another proof of the 
unalterable and confident friendship existing between our two nations . 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that a new policy 0! we 
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rowing Was being initiated, whereby the major part of Government 
‘nds were to be obtained from the public rather than from the banks. 

Nov. 13.—General Pershing stated in a letter to the President that 
the Axis had “met its Marne’”’, and that the campaign in N. Africa 
vas the first great step towards the liberation of Europe. 

* President Roosevelt stated that he had received a “‘very satisfactory”’ 
reply to his message to General Franco assuring him that Spanish 
neutrality would not be affected by the campaign in N. Africa. 

Admiral Leahy stated in New York that the Allies were at last taking 
the offensive, and that the Axis had passed their peak of production and 
would be assisted ‘‘in their toboggan-slide to oblivion with an ever- 
increasing acceleration”. America was building aircraft-carriers and 
submarines twice as quickly as in pre-war days—carriers in 17 months 
and submarines in a little over a year; battleships were being built in 
3 years instead of 5, and the time for constructing destroyers had been 
reduced from 18 months to 6, and would soon be at the rate of 2a 
month. The total of U.S. shipbuilding in 1942 would reach 8 million 
deadweight tons, more than 6 times the production for 1941. 

Nov. 14.—Memoranda to Argentina re espionage. (See Argentina.) 

Nov. 16.—The Canadian Minister of Munitions arrived in Washington 
to join the Anglo-American Combined Resources Board. He told the 
press that Canadian-built small warships were now escorting 45 per 
cent of the supplies being sent across the Atlantic to Britain. Canada’s 
merchant ship tonnage would reach 1 million tons by the end of 1942 
and 14 million tons in 1943. He said that Canada had built 500,000 
motor vehicles, her aircraft production was 400 monthly, and factories 
to produce dive-bombers were now being tooled. By the end of the 
year Canada’s war production would have cost $2,500 million for 1942 
and in 1943 the figure would be $3,500 million. 

Nov. 17.—President Roosevelt issued a statement on the negotia- 
tions in N. Africa with Admiral Darlan, describing them as ‘‘a tem- 


| porary expedient justified solely by the stress of battle’. He said he 


thoroughly understood and approved of the feeling among the United 
Nations that, in view of the history of the Vichy Government, no 
permanent arrangement should be made with Admiral Darlan and that 


Sno recognition or reconstitution of the Vichy Government should be 


allowed in France or in any French territory. No one in the American 
Amy had any authority to discuss the future Government of France 
and her Empire, the future French Government could only be estab- 
lished by the liberated French people, and the present arrangement was 
only a temporary expedient. This arrangement had succeeded, how- 
ever, in saving loss of life in fighting between the French and the 
Americans and British, and had saved time by avoiding a mopping-up 
period in Algiers and Morocco which might have taken several months 
and would have delayed the concentration for the attack on Tunis and 
perhaps on Tripoli. Every day’s delay would have enabled the Axis 
Powers to build up a strong resistance, whereas already the French 
troops under General Giraud had been in action against the enemy. 
“The temporary arrangements made with Darlan apply without 
exception to the current local situation only’, he said. He had asked 
lor the liberation of all persons in N. Africa who had been imprisoned 
because they opposed the Axis, and for the abrogation of all Nazi- 
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inspired decrees. “Reports indicate that the French of N, Afris 
are subordinating all political questions to the formation of a comme 
front against a common enemy’’, the statement ended. 

President Roosevelt, in a broadcast address from the New Yop) 
Herald Tribune Forum, gave a warning against “‘loose talk’’ that Cost 
lives, and stated that people must not listen to criticism actuated }y 
political motives. He told of how, about 10 days before the Congres 
elections, an American aircraft-carrier was sunk in the S.W. Pacific 
he yielded to the public clamour against the suppression of news apj 
announced this loss, realizing that if it were announced two or thre 
weeks later it would be publicly charged that the news had been sy. 
pressed until after the elections. Protests came immediately from the 
admirals in command in the S.W. Pacific on the ground that in j 
probability the Japanese had no information of the sinking, and there. 
fore military secrets were being revealed to them. President Rooseve) 
used this episode as an illustration that in time of war military cp. 
siderations must come before political. 

He said that the recent good news seemed to indicate that th 
turning point of the war had at last been reached, but it was no tin 
for exultation, there was no time for anything but fighting and working 
to win. While the Army was advancing through N. Africa, the Navy 
was fighting on the other side of the world one of the greatest battles 
in American history. President Roosevelt described how the spearheai 
of the American force sent to intercept the Japanese naval fore 
moving towards the Solomons was commanded by Rear-Admitl 
Callaghan in the San Francisco; the San Francisco sailed right into the 
enemy fleet, her guns blazing, engaged and hit three enemy vessel, 
sinking one of them, and at point-blank range engaged an enemy 
battleship heavily her superior in size and fire power and silenced its 
big guns so that it could be sunk by torpedoes. The San Francisco was 
hit many times and Admiral Callaghan was killed, but the ship wa 
brought back to port for repair. 

Mrs. Roosevelt arrived back in Washington from Britain. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Welles stated at the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum that it was becoming more clear how inevitable was the find 
conquest of the Axis Powers. He referred scornfully to the publi 
clamour for a second front at a time when preparations were bei 
made for the campaign in Africa, and said the American people couli 
now “‘fully evaluate the lack of vision and knowledge of those wi 
demanded the abandonment of our whole policy towards the Frenc 
people at the very moment when that policy was afforded a striking 
opportunity of proving its full worth to the cause for which we figh! 
and its full worth in preserving the soul of France during the darkes 
days she has ever known’’. He stated that the arrangements belli 
made with the Frenchmen in N. Africa at present were solely militar‘ § 
in character, and added, “‘It is the hope of all of us that all Frenchmet 
who represent or who are part of the forces of resistance to Hitler wf 
unite as one in support of our military endeavour’’. 

General Chiang Kai-shek stated, in a message read at the New 
Herald Tribune Forum, that there would be neither peace nor hope 
future for anyone after the war unless the United Nations aimed @ 
political, social, and economic justice for all peoples, and organiz 
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n international order, embracing all peoples, to enforce peace and 
ystice. He said China had infinite sympathy for the submerged nations 
f Asia, and felt she had towards them only responsibilities not rights. 
‘China has no desire to replace western imperialism in Asia with 
riental imperialism or isolationism of its own’’, he said. “Unless real 
world co-operation replaces both isolationism and imperialism, in a 
ew inter-dependent world of free nations, there will be no lasting 
Recurity. 

President Roosevelt ordered the registration for selective service of 
nl] youths who had reached the age of 18 since July 1, 1942. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Harriman stated at the first anniversary dinner of 
‘reedom House in New York that President Roosevelt had ordered 
hat supplies for Russia should have priority over everything else, 
and that the U.S.A. had accepted unhesitatingly as their own M. Stalin’s 
yogramme for Anglo-American-Soviet collaboration after the war. 
He said that it was Mr. Churchill’s foresight and daring two years 
yreviously that set the scene for the present combined successes in 
frica, and that it was the unquenchable fighting spirit of the British 
people that had first confounded Hitler. M. Stalin he described as “a 
reat fighting leader’’, with confidence in the Red Army and the 

ussian people, who had implicit confidence in him. “‘American and 
British people recognize that we can never give Russian soldiers 
nough to express our appreciation of their fight in our common 
~ause’’, he said, and he told how food had been taken from ‘“‘the slim 
3ritish diet’? to send to Russia, and how America was reducing her 
meat consumption to make it increasingly available for Russia. 

As to a second front, he said military decisions could not be made 
hrough political agitation, and they must be left to those in a position 
0 know all the facts. Mr. Churchill, he knew from personal experience, 
vould not sacrifice his troops to satisfy popular clamour, and President 
Roosevelt had shown his policy by allowing the date of N. African 
occupations to be fixed by military considerations, not for election- 
day results. He told how British fighter squadrons had grounded their 
aeroplanes during the spring to strip them for spare parts to take the 
lace of shipments sunk on passage to Russia, and he added, ‘“‘When the 
Jast gun has been fired the Russian people will have in their hearts the 
knowledge that we did not let them down”’. 

Mr. Hull told the press that ever since the American occupation of 
N. Africa the matter of sending food and other essential civilian 
supplies had been considered by the State Department. He said that 
Laval’s appointment as dictator in France only confirmed the truth 
that Laval was part and parcel of Hitlerism and the Hitler Government. 

Mr. Hull received the Spanish Ambassador, who reiterated that the 
attitude of his Government was the continued maintenance of absolute 
neutrality. The partial mobilization in Spain was an entirely unilateral 
act by the Spanish Government. 

Mr. Nelson stated in Washington that the goal for aircraft production 
in 1943 had been fixed at more than double the 1942 output. The 
original goal for 1942 was 60,000 aeroplanes. 

Nov. 20.—President Roosevelt announced that he had authorized 
the Secretary for War to increase the strength of the W.A.A.C.s to a 
total not exceeding 150,000, from the existing strength of 25,000. 
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The President received M. Philip, Commissioner for th the Interior jy 
the French National Committee. 

Nov. 21.—President Roosevelt announced the appointment of \; 
Lehman ‘‘to undertake the work of organizing American participatig 
in the activities of the United Nations, in furnishing relief and othe 
assistance to victims of war in areas reoccupied by the forces of t 
United Nations’. 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Hull announced that a satisfactory agreement ha 
been reached between the American negotiators and local authoriti« 
in Martinique. He told the press that it would be unnecessary {y 
American troops to occupy Martinique or other French possessions jp 
the W. Indies, and that the new agreement covered all French Cari. 
bean possessions and French Guiana. 

President Del Rio of Ecuador arrived in Washington on a Stat 
visit. 

The Army estimated American casualties in N. Africa from the fir 
landing on Nov. 7 to the cessation of hostilities on Nov. 12 at 3% 
killed, 900 wounded, and 350 missing. The Navy’s losses were estimate! 
at 10 killed, 150 wounded, and 150 missing. 

The Douglas oil refinery near Los Angeles was acquired by th 
Government for shipment to Russia under the Lend-lease programme 


U.S.S.R. 
Nov. 13.—M. Stalin stated, in a letter to a U.S. press correspondent 


that the campaigns in N. Africa had turned the military and politica 


position of Europe radically in favour of the Allies, and that it wouli § 


relieve the pressure on the Soviet Union in the “very near future 


The initiative had passed into the hands of the Allies, and the campaign 
undermined the prestige of Germany as the leading force in the systen 
of Axis Powers, and demoralized Hitler’s allies in Europe; it released 


France from her state of lethargy and provided a basis for building wf 


an anti-Hitler French army, it created conditions for putting Ital 
out of commission, thus isolating Germany, and finally, it created th 


prerequisites for the establishment of a second front in Europe. 
Nov. 15.—Red Star stated that the N. African campaign had sharp) 
changed the situation not only in the Mediterranean but in the who 
of Europe; it helped towards the creation of a second front in Europe 
and accelerated the collapse of the Axis coalition. 
Moscow radio broadcast a statement by M. Stalin reiterating th 
views expressed to the U.S. press on the N. African campaign 


Nov. 19.—Moscow radio announced that diplomatic relations wit! 


Mexico were to be renewed. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 12.—Turkish reports stated that 4 Serbian Ministers, among 


them Atchimovitch, reputed to be pro-German, had been dismiss 
probably as a concession to Serbian opinion. 


Nov. 21.—It was learned that transport by night on the Nis 
Belgrade-Zagreb railway and from there to the Italian frontier ha 


been suspended, and that in the north of Croatia a number of passengt! 
trains had ceased to run owing to acts of sabotage. 
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INDIA 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


by SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 





This pamphlet gives a rapid survey of India, placing 
story of to-day’s events in the perspective of history. 1) 
author takes his bird’s-eye view from the standpoint of Indig 
relation to Western civilization in order to show the results, 
historic India of the impact of British rule. 

The pamphlet is divided into five chapters: Historic Indy 
the British Raj; the Crisis of 194.2; the Indian States; India a 
the War. The first chapter is merely an introduction, neq 
sarily compressing a vast subject into a few pages. The seom 
and third show the connecting links between the opening st 
of British enterprise under Queen Elizabeth and the lats 
phase in the Cripps Mission and the conflict with the Congre 
Party in 1942. The fourth and fifth are sufficiently describe 
by the titles they bear. Some space is devoted to the section 
divisions of Indian politics, and the account of the controversi 
arising from them is brought down to the arrest of Mahatm 
Gandhi. While every endeavour has been made to preset 
the Indian problem in an objective manner, the pamphlet! 
deliberately written to show the main purpose of Brits 
policy, and thus to assist the British public to judge their pa 
and present responsibility in India. 

There are two appendices. One gives a table of paral 
dates of principal events under the headings ‘General Hs 
tory’ and ‘India’. The other contains statistics of population 
production, trade, etc. 

Price 1s. 6d. net 
Postage 2d. 
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